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COLUMBIA MARK XLV. 35-40 H.P. GASOLENE CARS 


| SURPLUS of material for every strain, but no excess of material where it is not 
is needed. Every part and fiece of chassis from selected stock, subjected to the most 
i thorough mechanical and laboratory tests, so that parts that most frequently break in 


cars of ordinary construction—axles, frame, springs, casings, transmission — are -made_ un- 
breakable under any stress of normal use, however severe. Exclusive features of 


unequaled merit are: New carburetor, which positively maintains a correct explosive | 


mixture; new system of spark and throttle control with ball-joint connections from levers 
mounted on non-revolving head within the steering wheel; new method of releasing com- 
pression in starting; new steering mechanism and other improvements adding to efficiency 
of the motor and ease of control and care-taking. 
COLUMBIA supremacy in body designs and furnishings has never been questioned. 
We supply the Mark XLV. Chassis with the following styles of bodies: Standard 
Double Side Entrance Tonneau, $4000; Royal Victoria, $5000; Double Victoria, 
$5000; Landaulet, $5500; Limousine, $5500. Each pattern reaches the limit of 
elegance and sumptuous appointment. 
Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h. p. Gasolene Cars will be 
sent on request. Also special catalogue of Columbia Electric 
Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


After the ceremonies in the Senate attending the inauguration of the Vice-President, the oath of office is administered to 
Nenators-cleet, achen the entire assemblage proceeds to the rotunda in the Capitol, and thence to the east portico of the build 
ing. Ona special platform constructed over the eastern steps, the oath of office is administered to the President by Chief 
Justice Fuller, after which the President delivers his inaugural address. 
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COMMENT 


Mareh will be interesting, not only because it 
will mark the beginning of Mr. Roostveit’s second term, but 
also because it will witness the close of some prolonged Sen- 
atorial careers, and the breaking’ of all records for continuous 
and combined service in Congress and in the Senate by Mr. 
W. B. Anuison, of lowa. On the day named Mr. Cockre.t, of 
Missouri, will have served thirty continuous years. Mr. Stew- 
arr, of Nevada, who will vaeate his seat at the same time, 
was 2 member of the Senate earlier, but for twelve years was 
absent from that body. Mr. Mircnetn, of Oregon, was-also a 
member of the Senate when Mr. ALuison took his seat March 
4, 1873, but the former’s service has not been continuous, there 
having been a gap of ten years. On March 4 Senator ALLISON 
will have sat continuously in the Senate just thirty-two years, 
Louse 
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having previously been a member for eight years of the 
of Representatives. The record that he breaks is that estab- 
lished by Senator Morritt of Vermont, who died on December 
28, 1898, and who, had he lived two. months and one week 
would have served continuously thirty-two years. The 
experience gained by a parliamentary career of extraordinary 
length,-coupled with his unaggressive temperament and _ his 
reputation for sound judgment, has given Mr. ALLISON an in- 
fluence in the Senate unsurpassed, if equalled, by that of Mr. 
Aupricu alone. Among those who are thought to have profited 
by that influence Rear-Admiral WALKER, a nephew of the 
late Senator Grimes of Lowa, a niece of whose wife Mr. ALLI- 
son married. It is no seeret that the senior Senator from Iowa 
has been serviceable to the rear-admiral throughout the latter’s 
career in the navy. and he is evidently useful to-day when the 
President, backed by the House of Representatives,.is trying 
to legislate out of office the Canal Commission, and, inci- 
deutally. to deprive Rear-Admiral WaLker of a twelve-thou- 
sand-dollar salary. “Jt is alleged that Senator ALLISON has en- 
tered into a compact with Senator Gorman to keep the Canal 
Commission in and it is noticeable that the Senate 
Isthmian Canal Committee has reported favorably a measure 
which neither abolishes nor reduces the commission, and which 
withholds from the President any authority to change the na- 
ture of the work. 


longer, 


office, 


The President’s speech on the negro-question, delivered 
New York city on February 13 at the dinner of the Republican 
Club, has naturally excited the keenest interest throughout the 
Southern States. Those of our Southern brethren who ex- 
pected from Mr. Rooseveir on that oeeasion a distinet avowal 
of an unwillingness. to countenance thecenforeement of:,the 
second section of the Fourteenth Amendment—an unwilling- 
with which he has been credited on good authority—were 


Hess 
disappointed. It seems to us, however, on refleetion, that 
such a declaration, if made at all in advance of any serious 


attempt on the part of Congress to enforce by legislation the 
constitutional provision to which we have referred, would ap- 


propriately be reserved for the President’s contemplated visit 
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to the South. If the speech, moreover, be closely analyzed, it 
will-be observed that Mr. Roosrveir did distinctly intimate 
concurrence in the conclusions reached by representative and 
respected Southerners concerning two important aspects of 
the negro problem, to wit, the necessity of discouraging any 
social intercommunion of the black and white races, and, sec- 
ondly, the necessity of so restricting the suffrage that igno- 
rance and thriftlessness will be disfranchised. He did not hesi- 
tate to express substantial agreement with the principles laid 
down by the Rt. Rev. Roserr Srrance, Bishop-Coadjutor of 
North Carolina, in an address published in the Southern 
Churchman of October 8, 1904. What precisely were the ideas 
of the bishop that commanded the President’s approval? Mr. 
Roosrvett recalls that the bishop’s address began with an 
emphatic plea against any social intermingling of the two 
The President holds this to be a matter, he says, that 
the people of every community must be permitted to settle for 
themselves, always provided that in each locality there is no 
contusion of civil privileges with social intercourse. He sees 
and says that civil law cannot regulate social practices, and 
that full recognition of-the fact that all men should stand on 
an equal footing before the law interferes in no wise with 
recognition of the other facet that all reflecting men of both 
races are united in the conviction that racial purity must be 
maintained, 


races, 


Mr. Roosrvetr went on to signify, by quoting, h's accept- 
ance of a further assertion of the bishop, that while the 
black should have the.same political privileges as the white, 


an:that. he is entitled to manhood suffrage. 
On the contrary, the bishop insists that the suffrage should be 
based on character and intelligence for white and black alike. 
That,is precisely the principle asserted in Mississippi and other 
Southern States that, have adopted new State Constitutions. 
In Mississippi, for example, no adult male, whether white or 
black, can vote unless he satisfy three conditions, namely, 
that he must be able to read the Constitution, or understand 
it when read; he must have paid his taxes; he must have regis- 
tered at least four. months before election. Bishop STrance 
believes such restrictions to be salutary and stimulative for 
both races. He is careful to point out, however, that, in view 
of the educational qualification, the black ought to have the 
same facilities for education as are enjoyed by the whites; 
that .is to.say, there should be public schools for all the peo- 
ple, whatever their color or condition. Bishop Srranae added, 
and, perhaps, when he wrote the words, he had in view Mr. 
RooskvELt’s courteous treatment of Booker WASHINGTON, that 
the white men of the South should give hearty and respectful 
consideration to the exceptional men of the negro race; to 
those who have the character, the ability, and the desire to be 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, preachers, leaders of thought 
and eonduct among their own men and women. ~- Elsewhere 
the President declared that he believed in the Southerner as 
he believed in the Northerner. He claimed the right, he said, 
to feel pride.in the Southerner’s great qualities and great 
deeds, exactly as he feels pride in the great qualities and deeds 
of every other American. “ For weal or for woe,” he added, 
“we are knit together, and we shall go up or go down. to- 
gether.” 


this does not m 
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It is strange, when we think of. it, that the passages. in the 
President’s speech to which we have referred should not have 
eonvineed all intelligent Southern editors that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’S aets and words have sometimes been misconstrued in 
the past, and that, as u matter of fact, the Southern whites 
have no more cordial sympathizer than he. We regret to say, 
however, that some Southern newspapers that we hold in high 
respect seem slow to recognize the real attitude of the Chief 
Magistrate, and to regard his utterances with lingering sus- 
picion. They omit to mark the disclosure of Mr. RoosEvVELT’s 
fundamental principles, and lay what seems to, us excessive 
stress on two or three general statements, detached phrases, or 
casual allusions. For example, the Richmond Tigues- -Despatch 
protests against Mr. Roosrvert’s assertion that, thg, triumph of 
the Northern armies in 1865 was “ the triumph of the cause 
of freedom and of the Union, and was essential to the welfare 
of mankind.’ The Norfolk Landmark evidently overlooked 
Mr. Roosrvert’s endorsement of Bishop Strance’s views, for 
it hints that “the President, earnestly as he seems to try. 
does not grasp the [negro] problem as all clear-headed South- 




















erners grasp it, and as a wae} many clear-headed Northerners 

The New Ofleans Daily States seems disposed to 
dispute the competed the Federal Executive even to dis- 
cuss a matter of vn og grave import to all sections of the 


grasp it.” 


Union as is the negrdp question. It says: “ Let us alone with 
our problem, Mr. President. This is the best service that 
you and the men of the North can render to the negro, to the 
country, and to humanity. All that we ask is to be let alone.” 
Has the Daily States f@rgotten that the last Republican na- 
tional convention demaiaded in its platform the enforcement 
of the second section. off the Fourteenth Amendment, and that 
resolutions to that effect have been introduced in both Houses 
of the Fifty-eighth Ogngress? Would it have the President 
of the United Stategf who represents the whoie people, South 
and North, keep sint at such a conjecture ¢ 
F 





Ilappily a oe? of the Southern newspapers evinee 
more candor, fappreciation, and foresight. The Memphis 
News-Seimitar$ describes the speech as “oil on troubled wa- 
ters.” In Soutki Carolina, the Columbia State rejoices that the 
President insigjts upon racial purity, and that, on this primal 
question, he sjpould have taken a stand with the white people 
of the Soutki. The Birmingham News concedes that Mr. 
Roosrvett bias exploded the notion that he favors anything like 
social equality, and the Birmingham Age-/erald regards the 
ress as conceived in a broad and liberal spirit. The 
ille American, for its part, is convineed, having in view, 
oubt, the references to Bishop Srrance’s address, that Mr. 
}OSEVELT agrees with Southern whites in thinking the social 
mareation of the two races and a rigorous limitation of the 
rage to be indispensable. In none of the comments of the 
Séuthern press on his Lincoln’s-day speech is the President 
sfibjected to reviling of the intemperate kind for which Gov- 
fknor VarpiMan of Mississippi made himself unpleasantly 
nspicuous. 














Altfkxpugh observation has made us somewhat sceptical re- 
garditig\the outcome of the move, we frankly recognize that 
no recent act of the President’s has been more popular than 
the peremp\tory order given by him to the Department of Com- 
merce and ‘Labor, and specifically to its Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, to institute a rigorous investigation for the purpose 
of ascertainingy whether, in Kansas or elsewhere, the Standard 
Oil Company ‘has violated the Interstate Commerce Act or 
any supplemeiitary legislation. The proceeding is popular, 
because it is ‘well known that not only for eighteen years 
has a directo. officer, or agent of a corporation been liable 
to a heavy fine for any breach of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, but that, unoler later legislation, every person who shall 
make any contract, or engage in any combination or con- 
spiracy in restrain\t of trade, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, om conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding’ one year, or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the’ courts. Those who appreciate the power 
which the second statute gives the President do not imagine 
that a fine of five thousand dollars would trouble Mr. Joun 
D. RockerELter, but they think that imprisonment would. 
We doubt, however, whether any officer of the Standard Oil 
Company is in imminent danger of consignment to a jail. 
The officers of the Northern Securities Company and the 
officers of the Beef Trust have been adjudged guilty of acts 
in restraint of trade, yet, so far as we have heard they are 
still at large. 

Whether the atmosphere of Kansas would be salu- 
brious just now for a Standard Oil director is a different 
question. Both Houses of the Topeka Legislature have passed 
three bills affecting the Standard Oil Company, namely, one 
appropriating four hundred thousand dollars for the estab- 
lishment of a State oil-refinery, which, as the State Constitu- 
tion prohibits the State from engaging otherwise in private 
business, is to be run by convicts; a second, fixing a maximum 
freight rate; and a third, making oil pipe-lines common ecar- 
riers, prescribing their rates for transportation, and placing 
them under contro! of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
A fourth bill is pending which forbids discrimination in the 
price of products. According to Representative CampPBELL 
of Kansas, the Standard Oil Company is now the only pur- 
chaser of crude oil in the State. He accuses the company 
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of cooperating with the railroads to drive eut of business 
independent refineries. Passing from general 
specifications, Mr. CAMPBELL says that an outside oil-retinery 
was established in Humboldt, Kansas, and had a good market 
for fuel oil until last autumn, when the rate on this commodity 
from Humboldt to Kansas City was increased by the railroads 
from ten cents per one hundred pounds to seventeen cents. 
This increase drove the refinery out of business, and the allega- 


charges to 


tion is made that the rate was raised in submission to pressure 
brought to bear by the Standard Oil Company. Representative 
CAMPBELL further asserts that all outsiders interested in the 
Kansas oil industry are at the merey of the Standard Oil 
Company, for the reasons that it owns the only pipe-line, is 
the only purchaser, and controls the railroads. Commissioner 
GarFIELD of the Bureau of Corporations has announced a 
determination to see what can be done about the matter, and 
the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations has 
given assurance that he shall have all the money needed for 
the purpose. The yellow journals naturally gloat on the no- 
tion that Mr. Roosevetr is after Mr. Rockeretuer’s sealp. 
We reserve the utterance of our feelings until we see it dan 
gling at the President’s belt. 

Whether the assassination of the Grand-Duke Srrcaius will 
have serious political consequences depends partly on the ef- 
feet produced upon other members of the grand-dueal cabal, 
but mainly upon the vacillating and yielding character of the 
Czar himself. 
reactionary coteric, the Grand-Duke Viapiir, stands next to 
that of Sereius on the list of the condemned which has been 
published by. the revolutionists. There is a rumor that the 
Czar’s relatives have held a meeting, and decided to renounce 
their opposition to the Liberal programme of reform, and the 
that the sov- 
ereign has authorized the convoeation of the Zemsky Zobor, or 
old national Diet, which has not held a session sinee it came 
together in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
ratified the accession of the first representative of the Romanorr 
dynasty. As we have formerly pointed out, this assembly 
never had any law-making power, although its sanction con- 
stituted the sole valid title to rule that Micuarn Romanorr 
As regards composition, the Zemsky Zobor was al- 


The name of one conspicuous member of the 


report seems confirmed by the announcement 


possessed. 
most exactly similar to the Swedish Diet, which seems natura! 
enough when we recall that the dynasty of Rurix, which 
reigned over Russia from the latter part of the ninth until 
near the close of the sixteenth century, was of Swedish origin. 
Like the Swedish Diet, it consists of four orders, or estates. 
which sat and deliberated separately —to wit, the nobles, the 
clergy, the merchants, and the peasants. Whether this rule 
will be followed when the Russian Estates are once more con- 
voked, or whether all four will sit together in a national as- 
sembly, is one of the questions that have been referred to a 
subeommiitee of the Ministerial Council. Even if they are 
ordered to meet separately, as the States-General were ordered 
to do at Versailles in 1789, it may be that, following the 
French precedent, they will ultimately refuse to obey the or- 
der. We have said that, traditionally, the powers of the 
Zemsky Zobor were strictly limited, but who knows that. it 
may not be argued that an assembly admitted to have been 
qualified to establish a dynasty is competent also to dethrone 
one. 

One notable outcome of the recent events in the Czar’s do- 
minions has been a weakening of the sentimental bond that 
united France to her Russian ally. It is the conservative esti- 
inate of French economists that the feeling of gratitude and 
affection with whieh the Czar has been regarded since he con- 
sented to enter alliance with her has cost France $2,100,- 
000,000, of which $1,500,000,000 were put into Russian govern- 
ment loans, while $500,000,000 have been invested by French 
capitalists, individual or corporate, in various Russian enter- 
prises. In return, France has received absolutely nothing be- 
yond the payment of interest on bonds and the assurance that 
she need no longer dread attack at the hands of the Tripl 
Alliance. Under the circumstances many Frenchmen are be- 
ginning to think that they have paid too dear for their 
whistle, especially as an ultimate effect of Russia’s high-handed 
conduct in Manchuria may be to put Freneh Indo-China in 
jeopardy. Jt may be, however, that, for some time longer, 
France would have preserved sardonic silence touching the 





































one-sided bargain, contining the signs of disillusion to a tight- 
ening of the purse-strings, had not the heart and conscience of 
French Republicans been shocked by the massacre of work- 
men committed on January 22 in St. Petersburg. It happened 
that, soon after the perpetration of that atrocity, M. Rouvirr, 
the new Premier, had occasion to expound his official pro- 
gramme, and, in the course of his remarks, declared his pur- 
pose to maintain sedulously his country’s alliance with the 
Russian government. The declaration provoked a_ terrific 
uproar in the Chamber of Deputies, which lasted some ten 
minutes, and which evidently proceeded from at least two hun- 
dred members of the Left and Extreme Left, or, in other words, 
from the core of the Ministerial majority. Such outeries as 
“Down with the assassins!” “ Down with the Czar!” “ Down 
with the government of murderers!” were distinguishable in 
the storm of execration, and M. Dexcassr, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who, in intense agitation, sprang to the tri- 
bune, had the utmost difficulty in allaying the tumult. In 
view of the proportions which the hostile demonstration at- 
tained, it is probable enough that, had M. Combrs remained in 
otice, and had the St. Petersburg government continued to 
pursue a reactionary policy, some resolute steps might have 
been taken to rupture the Franco-Russian coalition. No such 
move, however, is likely to be countenanced by M. Rovvirr, 
who is an opportunist, and who knows that in adhesion to the 
Russian alliance he would be backed not only by the Royalists, 
Bonapartists, and Nationalists, but also by the Moderate Re- 
publicans of the Centre and Left Centre, and could rely on the 
assistance of all the Paris financiers. If, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the Franco-Russian coalition is broken at all, the 
fracture is likely to be caused by the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment, which eyes resentfully the emphasis laid by France on 
the duties of a neutral during the present war in the Far East. 


What is told us of the working habits of President WILLIAM 
R. Ifarreer, of the University of Chicago, makes the presi- 
deney of a great American university seem a highly strenu- 
ous oceupation. Dr. I[arper is at this writing about to un- 
dergo an operation for some calamitous affection of the 
stomach, supposed to be cancer, and the impression is abroad 
—and the papers say he himself shares it—that his working- 
days are over. Wonderful working-days they have been, re- 
calling the extraordinary labors of the late Dr. WiiiiM 
Perper, provost of the University of Pennsylvania, who died 
in 1898 after compressing into fifty-five years labors fit to em- 
ploy a long life. Dr. Perrer worked almost incessantly, cut- 
ting his nights’ rest short and sleeping when he could in 
spare moments—in his carriage or wherever the spare moment 
found him. We read stories like these of Dr. Harrrr, that his 
habit has been to sleep only four or five hours at night, and to 
drop asleep for ten minutes at a time at any time of day when 
the chance offered. Ile is now only forty-eight years old, but 
he began life early, graduating from Muskingum College at 
fourteen, and marrying when he was nineteen. From that 
fime (1875) he has been actively engaged in educational work. 
For seven years ending in 1886 he was professor of Hebrew 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago; from there 
he went to Yale to be professor of Semitic languages, and 
staved until, in 1891, he became president of the University 


of Chicago. 





Sinee then, with Mr. Joun D. Rockeretter to back him, 
he has been building up the University of Chicago, and try- 
ine to make of it, by main force and in the briefest possible 
time, an institution fit to occupy one of the greatest educa- 
tional fields in the world. It has always taken time to make 
a vreat university. Dr. ITarper has undertaken to make one, 
if not offhand, as nearly offhand as might be. Doubtless he 
has felt that the field was ripe, and that with money procurable 
in any amount that could be wisely used, the work might be 
hastened in an unprecedented measure. He has not done 
what time alone ean do, but he has done wonders, and time, 
going on where he leaves off, finds a great university, already 
famous, and of a most comprehensive usefulness, ready for 
the seasoning processes that come with years. If it is true 
that Dr. I]arver is to pay the price of life for his lavish ex- 
penditure of energy on this child of his mind, he has at least 
built for himself a lasting and imposing monument.  Per- 
haps it has been useful to the country and mankind to have 
him compress into forty-eight years labors fit to occupy a long 
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life, but a useful life cut short is Yan ill sight to which it is 
not in human nature to be reeoneiléed by any tale of things 
accomplished. We can only hope that} Dr. Harprr’s condition 
is less critical than appears, and that) the surgeons will be 
able to do more for him than seems te be expected. 


If there is any other paper in the coyantry so frequently in re- 
ceipt of such interesting and diverse ee@mmunications as the New 
York Times it does not come often wiider our observation.—The 
Utica Observer. 

: : , 4 

Comparisons, of course, are odious but does Editor Battery 

also see the Sun? 


This has been a great winter and pikofuse in incident. t 
has been lively ashore, tempestuous at s@q, and exceptionally 
adventurous along shore. For choice we weould have passed 
it at Nantucket, where life has been dime-novelfish with hazards 
ever since New Year’s. Nantucket relies on the mainland for 
subsistence, so that when the boat from N Bedford can- 
not run the islanders have anxious times. Thi winter anxious 
times have been the rule, for the island has) been frozen in 
most of the time. On February 19 it had had no§supplies of any 
consequence for seventeen days, was out of kerosene, and 
very nearly out of molasses, beans, flour, sugar, &nd the other 
necessaries. One of the public losses which will bémixed with 
the gains that spring will bring (when it come will be 
subsidence of fortnightly accounts of the reseue ox Nan- 
tucket from starvation. Why the Corrixns and StarstscKs 
and Macys don’t keep more stores on hand is a mystery. 5 





The opinion of Miss Iba M. Tarse_it (communicated to (the 
World) of the methods used in Kansas to fight the Standard 
Oil Company is that the Kansas Legislature could not hayye 
done the Standard a better turn than to pass the bill der’ 
State refinery. It is the concern of State legislatures, as Mj 
TARBELL sees it, to see that men have equal opportunit 
carry on their enterprises, not to conduct such en rises 
for them. The distinction is well made. She thins that if 
the Kansas oil-producers can get a proper pipe-linfe bill, and 
then build their own refineries and pipe-lines, gaad ask the 
people of their own and the near-by States to Wyuy their oil, 
they can, if they have patience enough, either foree the Stand- 
ard out of the State, or constrain it to do business in harmony 
with Kansan ideas of propriety. Maybe so. At any rate, the 
notion that it is the business of a State to provide that its 
citizens may have a fair chance to do businjess, but not to 
engage in business itself, accords engagingly with those once- 
respected rules of political conduct known as Democratic 
principles. ( 
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We are sorry for General Mites. Ie iss being attacked by 
women, which is always a trial. Ile eaimot very well run 
away, which is a hardship. For actions done (if they were 
done) under peculiar conditions of publie jsuspicion and ani- 
mosity he is being called to account forty years later when ani- 
mosity and suspicions have long disappearecl. It must be re- 
membered, if old scars must be uncovered, that for.a time 
after the assassination of LINCOLN, JEFFERS@N Davis was not 
regarded in the North with that gentle consideration to which 
many of his personal qualities and his condition as a dis- 
tressed gentleman entitled him. No doubt. the Davis ladies 
are entitled to hate General Mites if they want to, but their 
story and history, while they may agree fairly well as to facts, 
will leave very different impressions in the minds of readers. 





Phere was a time when Senator Depew was habitually re- 
garded as an able man. It is so long since he has been a rail- 
road president that folks had almost forgotten that there was 
anything out of common about him, or that his gift of speech 
could serve other uses than that of entertainment. But he 
went to a directors’ meeting in New York, and—well, well, 
we can’t believe all we read in the papers, but Dr. Derew 
Was not an accident. After all, he is a clever man, and in his 
own element he can still keep his head in sight. 


The Russian terrorists seem to have the grand-dukes on the 
run. A remarkable degree of philosophical composure charac- 
terizes the attitude of most of the civilized world as it looks 


on at this situation. 
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New Light from a Southern Source on the 
Negro Problem 


Ovr Southern friends are wont to say that they are better quali- 
fied by experience than are their Northern brethren to understand 
the negro problem and to solve it. Some striking proofs in sup- 
port of this assertion have recently been offered. We referred to 
one of these the other day—a remarkable article contributed to 
the January number of the North American Review by Mr. Epcar 
GarpNER Murpnuy, a Southerner by birth and education, and at 
present the executive secretary of the Southern Education Board. 
Our readers will remember that Mr. Murpiy pointed out that the 
South had not only a negro problem, but also a white illiteracy 
problem, on its hands, and that its patient, judicious, and reason- 
ably effective efforts to solve them both would be seriously impeded, 
if not frustrated, by an enforcement of the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Now another Southerner, Mr. B. G. 
I1UMPHREYS, a member of the House of Representatives from the 
Third Mississippi District, undertakes to show how excellent. is 
a negro’s prospect of prosperity and self-elevation in a_ locality 
where his political power is exceptionally disproportioned to his 
numerical weight. In an article contributed by him to the Nat- 
urday Evening Post of Philadelphia, Mr. HuMpHREYS points out 
that he represents the district most frequently denounced as the 
chief sinner against the Fifteenth Amendment. This is the Yazoo 
Delta District of Mississippi, the blackest section of the black belt, 
which used to be called the Shoe-string District, and which Mr. 
3LAINE, in a moment of irritation, described as the Whip-lash Dis- 
trict. The census of 1900 gives it a population of 232,174, of which 
number 32,090 are whites and 200,084 are negroes. In one of its 
counties, Leflore, according to the census of 1900, there were in 
round numbers 2700 whites and 27,000 negroes. Under the State 
Constitution, which was framed for Mississippi in 1890, the election 
conmissioners of Leflore County reported in July, 1903, that the 
total qualified electors for the county comprised 693 whites and 
28 negroes. In Washington, another county of the district, there 
were, according to the last census, 44,000 negroes and 5000 whites. 
At the recent election the registration books of the county showed 
1776 whites and 388 negro voters. Now, how was the disfranchise- 
ment of more than 3000 whites and upwards of 43,500 negroes in 
Washington County brought about? It was accomplished by three 
requirements, perfectly reasonable on their face and imitable in 
any Northern State, to wit, first: a voter must be able to read 
the Constitution, or understand it when read to him; secondly, he 
must pay his taxes; and, thirdly, he must register four months be- 
fore election day. Not one of these requirements violates the 
Fifteenth Amendment; but, it may be asked, was there no dis- 
crimination in the application of the statute: was not the law en- 
forced more rigorously against the negro than against the white? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS answers that not one negro who has applied for 
registration in either of the counties named has been rejected be- 
cause of inability to read the Constitution or to understand it 
when read to him. It follows that there has been absolutely no 
discrimination on the score of color in the administration of the 
law. 

Unquestionably, the constitutional convention of Mississippi was 
called for the purpose of disfranchising the negro, but, in attain- 
ing that end, it did not transgress by a hair’s breadth the limita- 
tions of the Fifteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
Nothing impossible is exacted of the negro who would participate 
as an elector in the conduct of public affairs. He must pay his 
taxes; and he may do so, if he choose. He must register four 
months before election day; and he is, of course, at liberty to do 
so. He must be able to read the Constitution or understand it 
when read to him; in order that he may do this the State of Mis- 
sissippi maintains a system of public schools, where the youths of 
both races may be instructed without charge. Is the negro rela- 
tively stinted as regards the facilities for education? Mr. 
HUMPHREYS answers that in Washington County, in 1903, there 
were twenty-nine white and seventy-seven negro county schools, 
all taught for a term of eight months. Are the negroes discour- 
aged from turning these educational facilities to account? On the 
contrary, in 1900, there were in Washington County 6093 negroes 
of voting age who could read and write. Whose fault was it that 
fewer than one thousand of that number paid their taxes and only 
388 registered? Mr. Humpnureys challenges contradiction to his 
averment that the two counties mentioned are typical, and in no 
sense exceptions to the rule obtaining in the Yazoo Delta District. 

If, now, it were true that the partial disfranchisement of the 
negro has anywhere closed the door of hope we should have to 
conclude that in the Yazoo Delta District of Mississippi the door is 
double-locked and barred. What is the fact? Mr. HumMpureys 
testifies that nowhere are the relations between the two races more 
friendly than in this, the blackest section of the black belt: no- 
where is there so little friction; nowhere is the thought of social 
equality further from a negro’s dreams. So far, indeed, as Mr. 
HUMPHREYS’S observation goes, the negroes not only do not de- 

sire social equality, but will not tolerate it. Whenever a white 
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man tries to put himself on terms of social equality with them they 
immediately put themselves above him, and thenceforth enter 
tain for him a supreme and undisguised contempt. The pertinent 
fact is recalled that, since Mississippi adopted a new State Con- 
stitution, there has not been, in spite of the tremendous preponder 
ance of negroes in the district, a single instance of a negro com 
mitting an assault on a white woman in the Yazoo Delta: and there 
have been but two attempts to commit such an assault. both of 
them within the last two years. 

We start, then, with the demonstration that nowhere in the South 
is the negro more preponderant numerically, and nowhere is there 
greater racial inequality, political and social, than in the Yazoo 
Delta District. Now let us hear what Mr. Humpureys has to tell 
us concerning the industrial conditions of the negro in this delta, 
that we may ascertain how the blacks get along under a white 
man’s government. We should premise that the delta is a sec 
tion, partitioned, in most part, among large estates, the planta- 
tions comprising, as a rule, from five hundred up to thousands of 
acres apiece. The soil there is relatively rich, and commands a 
price in the market far above that procurable for agricultural 
lands in the hills. Of small farms there are few. The delta, in 
fact, is a district of planters. as distinguished from farmers. Ney 
ertheless, in 1900, there were 29,754 negro farmers enumerated by 
the census, of which number 2666 owned their farms. In the 
city of Greenville there are about 6000 negroes—men, women, and 
children; of these 769 own their homes. ‘The negro population of 
the town includes men engaged in nearly every vocation. There 
are negro lawyers, who practice in all the courts of the county. 
There-are negro physicians, who must have a satisfactory clicntéle, 
because they have acquired property. Not one of these negro 
physicians could have practised unless he had withstood sue- 
cessfully a rigorous examination before the State Board of Health. 
There are negro pharmacists, who own and conduct their own drug 
stores, but these also must have had their qualifications to com- 
pound prescriptions tested by a State board. There are negro 
trained nurses: Mr. Humpnreys testifies that he was nursed 
through a protracted typhoid fever by one of them. There are two 
negro newspapers in Greenville, and perhaps half a dozen in other 
towns of the Yazoo Delta District. In the advertising columns of 
one of these newspapers may be found the announcement of a young 
negro woman that she is prepared to do all kinds of typewriting 
and stenography. There, toc, is the advertisement of a negro book 
seller and stationer; of negro brickmasons, paper-hangers, cotton- 
samplers, and hack-drivers. What may surprise some of our read- 
ers, it appears that, within the last eighteen months, the negroes 
of the Yazoo District have organized three banks. which are riow 
doing business. Every dollar of the stock is owned by negroes, and 
every officer—president, cashier, director-—is a negro. In January, 
1903, one of these banks in a small town, numbering about 500 
souls, had on deposit $125,000 in round numbers, of which amount 
$83,000 had been deposited by negroes. The climax of ‘astonish- 
ment will be reached when we add that, at a recent meeting of 
stockholders of another negro bank in the Yazoo Delta, a dividend 
of 17 per cent. was declared on the profits of the last year’s busi- 
ness, 

These are some of the reasons for believing that in the Yazoo 
Delta District of Mississippi, the very heart of the black belt. is 
to be discerned the true solution of the negro question, The prob 
lem is to be solved by transforming the negro into a landowner. 
Not education primarily, but landownership, is the right means of 
bettering a negro’s condition, and of making him, what it is to 
the interest of the whole country that he should be, a good citi 
zen. The conviction to which his own observations had brought 
Mr. HumMpureys was confirmed, it seems, last winter by the testi- 
mony which was given before the Rivers and: Harbors Committee 
of the House of Representatives, by Mr. A. S. CALDWELL, a North- 
ern man by birth, who for many years has been engaged in busi- 
ness as a planter in the Mississippi Delta. He has subdivided some 
of his own lands into small farms, which he has sold to negroes 
without any cash payment, on long time and easy terms and at a 
low rate of interest. Of 2300 acres disposed of in this way, less 
than a fourth has come back upon his hands. Of the negro pur 
chasers of the other three-fourths, every one has become a worthy 
and industrious member of the community, ambitious further to 
improve his condition. Mr. CALDWELL did not hesitate to assure the 
committee of the House of Representatives that the negro 
farmer is a better citizen and a more successful man than the 
negro preacher, the negro doctor, the negro lawyer, or the negro 
artisan. 

We see, then, that the door of hope is very far from being closed 
against the negro, even in the Yazoo Delta District of Mississippi, 
where, if anywhere, his disfranchisement is glaring. It follows 
that, with no semblance of truth can we speak of the door as closed 
or closing in any other section of the South. It seems to fol- 
low, also, that the white men of the South, upon whose shoulders 
rests the brunt of the white man’s burden, have selid ground for 
their belief that they will. in the fulness of God's providence, solve 
the negro problem in the interest of racial integrity and in the 
interest of civilization. 
















































* THE INAUGURATION 


by EH. HITCHCOCK 


SECRETARY OF THE INAUGURAL COMMITTEE 





ROM the beginning of the government little change has oc- 

curred in the manner of inaugurating Presidents. When 

George Washington took the oath of office the event was 

celebrated with military pomp and display, and so it has 

been at each successive inauguration. Theodore Roosevelt 
will be escorted to the Capitol, where he takes oath as President 
nnd delivers his inaugural address, by a thousand veterans of two 
wars, and on his way back to the White House he will be followed 
in parade by an army of thirty thousand soldiers and civilians. 

The ceremonies incident to the Jnauguration are planned and 
executed by two distinct committees—the Inaugural Committee, 
of which General John M. Wilson, formerly Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, is chairman, composed of leading citizens of 
Washington, and a Congressional Committee, consisting of three 
Senators and three members of the House. The latter committee 
arranges for the ceremonies at the Capitol, which are compara- 
tively simple in character, while the Inaugural Committee takes 
charge of the various other arrangements, such as providing for the 
proper care of the thousands of visitors who come to witness the 
occasion, and for the quartering of -troops, the organization of the 
parade, the decoration and illumination of the streets along the 
line of march, the erection of suitable reviewing stands from 
which the procession can be seen, arranging for the Inaugural Ball 
and the proper equipment and decoration of the building in which 
it. is held, organizing a series of Inaugural concerts, and planning 
an extensive display of fireworks for the evening of Inauguration- 
day. 

To handle the vast amount of detail work incident to these 
arrangements requires the attention of a score of subcommittees, 
each of which has its special function. The chairmen of these sub- 
committees are members of the general Inaugural Committee and 
responsible to it for the conduct of their respective branches of 
the work. Most of the subcommittees are again divided into still 
smaller committees with well-defined duties. The combined mem- 
Lership of all the committees is fully twenty-five hundred, forming 
in its entirety a tremendous working force under the general direc- 
tion of the Inaugural Chairman, to whom every subcommittee must 
render weekly reports regarding the progress made. The citizens 
of Washington who work on these committees give time and serv- 
ices gratuitously, their pride in the city causing them to put forth 
every effort to insure the success of an occasion for which they 
assume full responsibility. To defray the expenses of the Inaugura- 
tion, the residents of the city contribute a guaranty fund of over 
$60,000 and take their chances of having their contributions re- 
funded from the proceeds of the Inaugural Ball and the reviewing 
stands. If the returns are greater than the funds subscribed, the 
surplus is devoted to some charitable object. 

The principal feature of the Inaugural are the exercises at the 
Capitol, the parade, and the ball. At eleven o’clock on the morning 


of March fourth a Congressional committee, composed of Senators 
Spooner, Aldrich, and Bacon, and Representatives Dalzell, Crum- 
packer, and John Sharp Williams, will call upon President Roose- 
velt at the White House to conduct him to the Capitol. On his 
ride down Pennsylvania Avenue with the committee of Senators 
and Congressinen the President-elect will have as an escort the 
Cvand Army veterans of the District of Columbia and a detach- 
ment of the Spanish war soldiers. The procession will approach 
the Capitol at the east front of the building, on entering which the 
President-elect, still accompanied by the Congressional committee, 
will proceed directly to the President’s room in the Senate wing. 

In the meantime the doors of the Senate chamber will have 
been thrown open to admit the assemblage there of those who stand 
highest in the official life of the nation, including Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Senators, and Members of Congress, Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the United States and foreign countries, Governors 
of States and Territories, the Admiral of the Navy and the Lieu- 
tenant-General commanding the Army. The Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, accompanied by the Associate Justices, will enter 
the chamber a few moments before noon, after the guests of the 
oceasion have been seated, followed immediately by the members 
of the House of Representatives. As soon as the members of the 
House have taken their places the President-elect will be conducted 
by the Congressional committee into the Senate chamber, where he 
is announced by the sergeant-at-arms, and shown to a seat directly 
in front of the desk of the presiding officer. All this time the 
Senate is in session, but promptly at the stroke of noon Senator 
Vrye, the President pro tempore of that body, will rap with his 
gavel and declare that the Fifty-eighth Senate stands adjourned 
sine die. Senator Frye will then administer the oath of office to 
the Vice-President-elect, concluding the brief ceremony by handing 
the gavel to Mr. Fairbanks, who will thereupon call to order a new 
session of the Senate and deliver his inaugural address. As a rule 
the inaugural address of the Vice-President is brief and formal, 
avoiding any such discussion of government policies as is expected 
from the President in his inauguration speech. At the conclusion 
of the temarks of the Vice-President, the oath of office will be ad- 
ministered to Senators-elect, and then the entire assemblage will 
proceed to the rotunda of the Capitol, and thence to the east portico 
of the building. ‘The procession will be headed by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. AIl persons who are admitted to the exer- 
cises in the Senate chamber will be privileged to pass out to the 
special platform over the eastern steps of the Capitol, where the 
President takes the oath of office and delivers his inaugural 
address. 

As President Roosevelt makes his way from the building to the 
platform he will be welcomed by a chorus of more than_ five 
hundred voices. The open-air chorus will be a new feature so far 
ws inaugural ceremonies are concerned, 





General John M. 


Wilson, Chairman of the Tnaugural Committee 





Frank HW. Witehcock, Seerctary of the Inaugural Committee 
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VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT FAIRBANKS TAKING THE OATH OF 
OFFICE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 


The administering of the oath of office to the Vice-President-elect occurs in advance of the inauguration of the President. 
It takes place in the Senate Chamber, where the oath is administercd by the President of the Senate, who concludes the eere- 
mony by handing the gavel to the Vice-President, who thereupon calls to order a new session of the Senate and delivers his 
inaugural address. Before the ceremony the President-elect, after having been conducted into the Senate Chamber, where he 
is announced by the Sergeant-at-arms, is shown to a seat directly in front of the desk of the presiding officer, whieh he occu 
pies during the ceremony 
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On reaching the front ef the plattorm the President-elect will 
be seated with Chief-Justice Fuller on his right and the Sergeant 
at-arms of the Senate on his left, other members of the party 
assembling behind them. When all have taken seats the Chief 
Justice and the President will rise, and in the presence of thousands 
of witnesses the first law-oflicer of the Jand will administer to the 
Chief Executive the solemn oath of office prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. After the taking ef the oath will come the inaugural ad- 
dress, 

The ceremonies at the Capitol will be concluded by two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and President Roosevelt, having been inducted 
into the highest office in the gift of the people. will return to the 
White House. After a brief luncheon he will take his place on the 
Presidential reviewing stand facing Lafayette Park, directly in 
front of the Executive Mansion. By this time the great parade 
will have started, and for the next three or four hours it will pass 
in review before the President. That portion of Pennsylvania 
Avenue separating Lafayette Park from the White House grounds, 
where the parade is reviewed by the President. will be known as 
the Court of History, an elaborate plan having been devised for its 
decoration with statues and plaster works of art donated by the 
Board of Managers of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
From a spectacular point of view the parade is unquestionably 
the principal feature of the Inauguration. It will be viewed by 
several hundred thousand people. A) company of the famous 
Rough Riders and the noted military organization of New York 
city known as “Squadron A” will head the procession as_ the 
President’s escort of honor. Next will come Lieutenant-General 
Chaffee. the Grand Marshal of the parade, with his staff. preceding 
the military division, which will comprise detachments from the 
regular samy. the navy. the marine corps, and the revenue cutter 
service, followed by State militia organizations. The Governors 
of a dozen States and at least one Territory will be seen in’ this 
division of the parade. Then will come the civic division, made 
up chiefly of political clubs. but including also various other 
organizations not classed as military. The civie branch of the 


parade will be far more varied in’ character than the military 
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pageant preceding it. There will be cowboys and Indians, Porto 
Ricans and Filipinos, Germans and Hungarians, and in fact. men 
of nearly every creed and color on the face of the earth, 

The famous’ pioneer and scout, Seth Bullock, now sheriff of 
Deadwood, South Dakota, and a personal friend of the President. 
is gathering a band of genuine cow-punchers from the Plains of the 
West who will come to Washington in all their fringed regalia and 
cowboy toggery, bringing with them their spirited broncos. 

Another feature, and probably one of the most picturesque, will 
be a group of Indian chjefs. whose attendance at the Inauguration 
is being arranged for by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Among them will be Geronimo, the notorious Apache who so cun- 
ningly eluded the United States troops and for a decade fought 
against the encroachment of the white settlers. 

About fifty political organizations will appear in the civic 
branch of the parade, wearing uniforms of many colors‘ and de- 
scriptions, some of them strikingly unique in design. Among them 
will be the Americus Club of Pittsburg, a well-trained marching 
crganization, equipped with red, white, and blue umbrellas, that 
are skilfully twirled in unison as the club advances, forming a most 
attractive spectacle. The Republican Club of the City of New 
York, one of the leading political organizations of the country 
and numbering President Roesevelt among its members, will have 
the right of line in the ¢ivie division. 

Several hours will be consumed by the parade, and the last 
organization to march in review before the President will be 
shrouded in the gathering dusk of evening. Barely time for din- 
ner will intervene before the President must be in readiness to 
attend the Inaugural Ball. where twelve thousand guests will await 
his coming. The ball is to take place in the spacious central court 
of the Pension Building. where similar functions have been held 
for each Inauguration since that remarkable structure was erected. 

On Monday. the 6th of March. three concerts will be given in 
the Pension Building. affording the public generally an opportunity 
to see the decorations arranged for the inaugural ball. The last 
of these concerts, that of Monday evening, will mark the close of 
the inaugural ceremonies. 
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Hi formal inauguration of a President on the fourth day 
of March is the outward.and visible sign that the people 
have decided to whom they will entrust their government 
for the next four vears. It is the fitting ceremony which 
marks the arrival of the incoming President at the thresh- 
old of his term of office. Like most forms and ceremonies of the 
larger sort this one is) syi 
bolic and has its deeper mean 
ines. It is not merely the in- 
duction of a man into office, 
but is the formal aet by which 
a President and his party are 
clothed with all the power 
conferred by the Constitution 
upon the national government, 
They bring with them policies 
and principles, and the mo- 
ment of their advent is always 
a fit one in which to consider 
just what the inauguration 
ceremony — signifies at the 
time in its larger aspect. 

In the first place, the in- 
auguration of President 
Roosevelt means that the 
people have selected the Re- 
publican party, of which he is 
the leader, as their instru- 
ment of government for the 
four years to come. This may 
seem a statement so obvious 
as to be hardly worth making. 
Yet there are people, few in 
number it is true, but vocal 
in disproportion to — their 
numbers, who do not appear 
to comprehend it. A few 
newspapers and a very, very 
small percentage of voters 
who always support — the 
Democratic party although 
they decline to belong to it. 
seem to think that they are 
entitled to dictate the course 
of the Republican party ap- 
parently their one 
solid unchanging principle is 
a determination to injure and 
if possible destroy that) or- 
vanization, Before the wires 
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had ceased to carry the very first estimates of the general result 
of the national election tliese people and these newspapers were 
making haste to tell the Republican party and its President what 
the election meant, and what in consequence of it the Republican 
party ought to do. Despite the mammoth proportions of the Re- 
publican victory these curiously-minded beings asserted that the 
meaning of the election was 
that the Republican party 
had been warned by the voters 
to do the very things which 
that party had not done and 
had, in fact, refused to do. 
They supplemented this odd 
theory of the result by gener- 
ously instructing the Presi- 
dent that his first and -high- 
est duty was to show himself 
a really great -man by break- 
ing with the party which had 
supported him with unex- 
ampled loyalty and with 
which he was in entire sym- 
pathy. That such views 
should be sincerely held by 
anybody, makes it seem not 
out of place to repeat that a 
Republican President and the 
Republican party won at the 
last election. 
We may now 
some of the less 
meanings of the — election 
which receives its — official 
recognition on the day of the 
President’s inauguration. The 
most salient fact apparent in 
the voting is that the Amer- 
ican people by a vote and by 
majorities to which our his- 
tory presents no rivals have 
approved of Theodore Roose- 
velt. They have shown that 
his strong, fine character 
and his remarkable and en- 
gaging personality command 
both their confidence and 
their affection. Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Van Buren all 
occupied the office of Vice- 
President when chosen to the 
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Presidency, but until this year no Vice-President who succeeded 
to the Presidency through the Geath of his predecessor has ever 
received the nomination of the party which elected him, or been 
chosen to the Presidency by popular vote. Mr. Roosevelt has 
broken all records, and that fact alone shows the profound impres- 
sion which he has made upon the imagination of his fellow citizens 
and the equally profound confidence in his character and abilities 
which, by his words and his work, he has been able to in- 
spire, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy and his extraordinary personal popu- 
larity gave great strength to his party throughout the country, 
and contributed in large measure to its success. But the party 
itself also showed great strength. If the Republicans had been 
weak and divided, or had lacked the confidence of the people Mr. 
Roosevelt would no doubt have been elected, showing perhaps 
greater personal strength under adverse than under prosperous 
conditions, but his actual majorities in that case would have been 
small. The large majorities of the party carried his majorities 
higher than ever before. As the pyramid broadened at the base 
and rose higher and higher with each successive tier the man at the 
apex soared upward to still greater heights. 

There is, however, much more in the last election than personal 
or party triumph. It may be truly said that the victory of the 
President and his party indicates a strong and general popular 
helief that the Republican party as it is now organized and led 
is by far the best instrument available for the government of the 
United States at the present time. Without reference to indi- 
viduals or to the details of public policy it is clear that a large 
majority of the American people at this time consider the Repub- 
lican party, whatever the views of that party may be, better fitted 
to rule and govern and to manage the affairs of the country at 
home and abroad than anv of their opponents. 

\Wiien, however, they thus selected President Roosevelt and the 
Kepublican party to administer the government and make its laws 
they took not merely a man and an organization, but the policies 
and the principles which the man and the organization repre- 
sent, 

Let us then glance briefly at what these principles and policies 
were upon which the people have just passed judgment. First 
and most obvious it is clear that the people voted as they did be- 
cause they did not want a change in either administration or 
policies. To all close observers this was apparent at the beginning 
of the campaign, and it was this evident dislike of change which 
made the result seem certain from the beginning and, therefore, 
kept the campaign so quiet almost to the end, for it is always, 
difficult to arouse excitement over a reasonable certainty. 

The next question is as to the precise objects which the people 
had in mind when they voted against any change of the instrument 
of government and legislation. TI think it may be safely said they 
were preeminently satisfied with the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions by the Republican administration. Looking at this. depart- 
ment of our public affairs dispassionately and undisturbed by the 
heats and controversies of a pending election it is difficult to dis- 
cover why the electorate should be otherwise than satisfied. Never- 
theless, some Democratic newspapers and speakers strove during the 
campaign to make capital out of these questions. They were fond 
of portraying the President as eager to plunge the country into 
war, although his utterances on this and allied topics did not differ 
in principle from those expressed by George Washington on more 
than one oceasion. 

The people of the United States are naturally peaceful, 
hut they are by no means for peace at any price, and they 
are strongly opposed to the policy which the Democrats appear to 
advocate of leaving the country unarmed and .undefended in a 
world where the weak and the defenceless are still likely to be 
ruthlessly pushed to the wall. The honorable peace and “ armed 
justice” in which the President believes were precisely what the 
American people liked. The more the Democrats denounced the 
President for his firm and yet friendly attitude toward foreign 
nations the more closely did the voters consider that attitude and 
the more surely did they reach the conclusion that it was the one 
which of all others they preferred. It was in this connection that 
the Democrats were more serviceable perhaps to the President than 
in any other. Republican speakers and supporters of the Presi- 
dent refrained with good taste from making any especial point of 
the President’s military services during the Spanish War, but the 
Democrats by their attacks never allowed those distinguished serv- 
ices to escape from the popular memory. They were fond of repre- 
senting him as a cavalry colonel on horseback and charging, sword 
in hand, as a contrast to the peaceful purpose of Judge Parker, 
whom in one instance at least they pictured as a farmer seratching 
a pig’s back with a rake. They forgot that no man was ever’ yet 
injured in the popular estimation by being pilloried in the uniform 
of an American soldier. They overlooked the fact that the imagina- 
tion of the average young American is more agreeably impressed 
by the figure of a gallant man on horseback than by that of an ex- 
Judge scratching the back of a pig with a rake. They were entirely 
oblivious to the far deeper sentiment of the American people which 
turns warmly toward a man because he is personally as well as 
morally courageous and not afraid to fight when it is his duty to 
do sO. 5 

The consideration of foreign affairs which was forced upon 
ihe American people by these attacks upon the President resulted 
in the most marked approval of the foreign policy pursued by him 
and by his party. 

In the last campaign the opposition brought to judgment for the 
second time the Philippine question, and again the people more over- 
whelming than before gave their approval to the Republican policy 


in regard to those islands. So far as they made a declaration at 


all the Democrats announced that they would make an immediate 
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promise of independence to the people of the Philippines, while 
the Republicans said with the utmost plainness that they would 
make no such promise because they believed that it would only 
result in harm. The result of the election shows.that the people 
agreed with the Republican view. Certain real Democrats, not 
those who are with the Democratic party but not of it, have lately 
taken occasion to say that the President has changed, and that his 
message showed that he has come round to their opinion. The 
President has not changed at all. He stands as he always did and 
as the Republican party has always stood, but if Democrats think he 
has changed perhaps they will put aside party, which ought to .be 
laid aside in all legislation relating to these islands, and join 
honestly with the Republicans in the effort to improve conditions 
and elevate the people of those distant possessions. 

On the Panama question it can hardly be said that the vote con- 
tained any declaration of policy, for both parties were committed — 
to the work of building the canal. The result of the election, how- 
ever, disposed finally, let us hope, of the absurd charges as to the 
President’s conduct in Panama, which is now shown to have been 
as wise as it Was prompt and vigorous. The ery of unconstitu- 
tional action in this respect was raised by the Parker Constitution 
Club, which constituted one of the humors of the campaign, and 
Was perhaps as purely comic an organization as any of our ¢am- 
paigns, always fruitful in humorous incidents, can furnish. The 
election also made it very evident that the President’s attitude in 
regard to the trusts and the enforeement of the Sherman Act, 
supplemented as it was by the legislation of Congress in regard to 
rebates and as to proper publicity in all matters affecting the 
operations of great corporations, was source of very great strength 
both to the President and to his party. Thousands of voters who 
either by careful reflection or by mere instinct deem the problems 
involved in great aggregations of capital and labor as of the first 
importance were held to the Republican party by their belief in the 
President’s policy and in his unswerving honesty of purpose in 
this direction. Honor and good faith, as well as sound policy, alike 
demand that these great questions should be wisely dealt with, 
and not be smothered or pushed aside. Intelligent, deliberate ac- 
tion where action is necessary, and suitable legislation, dealing 
effectively and justly with admitted evils or dangers must not only 
be brought to pass if the intent of the voters last November is to be. 
respected, but they are demanded by the wisest conservatism which 
sees in such legislation the only sure bulwark against radical 
innovations which would destroy the form and substance alike of 
the constitutional government we have so long and so dearly 
cherished and maintained. 

Finally there was the tariff, and it is in regard to this question 
particularly that certain newspapers have been insisting that the 
election meant what a Democratic victory would have meant, al- 
though the country showed itself to be overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. 

The Republican party was very careful at Chicago in its declara- 
tion upon the tariff question. It was there stated in the plainest terms 
that the party was absolutely committed to the principle and policy 
of protection. It was further stated that as every one of common 
sense was aware, the Republican party did not regard any especial 
schedule as sacred or immutable, but that it appreciated’ the 
difficulties and the dangers to business of any tariff revision, and 
that while it was ready to make a revision whenever business con- 
ditions required it, such revision should be undertaken only when 
the Republican party was satisfied of its necessity and in strict 
accordance with protection principles. Nothing could have been 
clearer than the statement of the Republican position. If the elee- 
tion meant anything it meant that the country by a very great 
majority agreed with that position, for the indication of the public 
will upon a national issue of this character is not to be found in 
the vote for a Governor here and there, but in the vote for the 
Congressmen and Senators, who alone in conjunction with the 
President have the power to deal with the tariff. The American 
people are well aware that Governors of States do not make tariffs, 
and that Congressmen and Senators do, subject to the approval of 
the President. 

A contemplation of the results of the voting is decisive 
as to public opinion on this point. The country elected a 
Republican President who stood squarely upon the platform adopted 
at Chicago, and did so by unequalled majorities. They elected a 
House of Representatives, where all tariff legislation must originate, 
with a hundred and eighteen Republican’ majority, and in a Senate 
where the Republican majority was already so large that gains 
seemed impossible the Republicans nevertheless added one Senator 
to their ranks. The meaning of such voting as this is unmistak- 
able. The people accepted the principle laid down by the Republi- 
can convention and adopted by the Republican President. They ex- ~ 
pect the Republican party to maintain untouched the principle of 
protection. They expect them to revise the tariff when in the judg- 
ment of the men to whom this question is committed such revision’ 
is necessary. ; 

The Republicans in Congress are fully alive. to the im- 
portance of the question. They will not force a needless revision 
upon the country, but they will revise the tariff or make amend- 
ments to it just as soon as in their best judgment it is needed, 
and they will not hesitate to begin the work at once if they think 
it is necessary. The country may be assured that the President 
and his supporters in Congress have this important question con- 
stantly in mind and propose to deal with it in the manner best 
fitted to subserve the public interest and with the least possible 
disturbance to the business of the country. They think that they, 
to whom power has been given, con:prehend the meaning of the vote 
so far as the tariff is concerned quite as well as those who, de- 
manding tariff reduction and crying that tariff protection was 
publie robbery went down in crushing defeat. 
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RETROSPECT OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE 











N a memorable address, delivered at New York in the autumn 
of 1901, Secretary Hay, speaking on the subject of “ Recent 
American Diplomacy,” declared that ‘ The briefest expression 
of our rule of conduct is the Monroe Doctrine and _ the 
Golden Rule.” This epigrammatic statement is the key-note 

of the diplomatic policies of the present administration, for in 
the three years and a half that have elapsed the principle of the 
Golden I Rule has inspired every negotiation, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been jealously protect ted. 

In fact, there never was a time when this cardinal principle of 
American statecraft was held in higher respect by the powers of 
Europe: it was brilliantly vindicated when asserted in regard to 
Venezuela and again in the case of Panama, while its prestige and 
authority were appreciably increased by the reservations made in 
its favor by the leading powers in connection with our adherence 
to the convention establishing the Hague tribunal. In its ap- 
plication to the republics of Latin America this doctrine is at 
once a bulwark against foreign aggression and a bond of Pan-Amer- 
ican solidarity. “As Mr. Loomis, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
has happily said: “ The policy of the United States, its attitude 
toward the Latin-American republics, is one of helpfulness and 
kindly interest. . . . We have been generous, tolerant, and sym- 
pathetic in the past, and we intend to pursue this line of conduct 
in the future.” 

In reviewing the diplomacy of the present administration four 
great achievements stand out in conspicuous relief: the definite 
settlement of the isthmian canal question, the triumph of the 
principle of the open door in the Orient, the settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary, and the distinguished share of the United States 
in the movement for international arbitration. The negotiations 
leading up to these triumphs of American diplomacy were conducted 
in a spirit of straightforwardness and sincerity, the great objects 
kept constantly in view by the administration being the promotion 
of universal peace and good-will and the extension of American 
commercial interests. 

The credit of disposing of all diplomatic obstacles to the con- 
struction of an isthmian canal under exclusively American auspices, 
as well as the credit of negotiating the treaty which permitted the 
inauguration of actual work, belongs wholly to the administration 
of President Roosevelt. The negotiation and adoption of the see- 
ond Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty, of November 18, 1901, which 
superseded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, and thus eliminated 
the right of British control in the project, marked the first sub- 
stantial advance. Then came the negotiations with Colombia, end- 
ing in the signature of the Hay-Herran Treaty, which that goy- 
ernment unwisely rejected, thus exposing the United States to for- 
eign complications inimical 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Next 
followed the successful revolt 
of Panama and recognition of 
the new power by the United 
States and other governments. 
Throughout every stage of 
these momentous events the 
conduct of American diplo- 
matic interests by those in 
authority at Washington was 
masterful and correct in in- 
ternational Jaw. The con- 
clusion, on November 18, 
1903, of the Hay-Bunau Va- 
rilla Treaty, whereby Panama 
ceded to the United States 
the canal route, was the final 
diplomatic step in this stu- 
pendous enterprise, so far- 
reaching in its benefits to 
commerce. 

Perhaps nothing in the of- 
ficial career of Secretary Hay 
has given him a clearer title 
to lasting fame than his 
splendid labors to secure 
recognition by the powers 
controlling affairs in the Far 
East of the principle of equal- 
ity of tariff and kindred 
treatment for the commerce 
of all nations throughout the 
Chinese Empire—in other 
words, the principle of the 
open door. As a result of 
the negotiations initiated by 
Mr. Hay, in September, 1899, 
the governments of Great 
— Germany, Russia, 
Japan, Italy, and, of course, 
China, stand unequivocally 
and notoriously pledged to 
this enlightened principle. 
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American commercial interests, therefore, have been completely 
safeguarded against discriminatory and unreasonably burden- 
some tariff treatment in that important theatre of commercial 
rivalry. 

In pursuance of the same policy, the administration, at the out- 
break of the war between Russia and Japan, secured the consent 
of both belligerents to respect the neutrality and administrative 
entity of China, and, in the interest of peaceful intercourse and 
commercial prosperity, to cireumseribe as much as possible the 
area of hostilities. These pledges have been loyally observed, there- 
by materially strengthening the open-door policy. 

The satisfactory settlement of the Alaska boundary dispute rep- 
resents another distinct triumph of the administration. This 
vexed question, the rock upon which the High Joint Commission 
of 1898-99 came to grief, was, after considerable negotiation, re- 
ferred by the Hay-Herbert convention of January 24, 1903, to the 
decision of an arbitration tribunal composed of six eminent. jurists, 
three chosen by either government, the majority to decide. Counsel 
representing the United States presented so strong a case of supe- 
rior rights that the Chief Justice of England felt compelled to differ 
from his Canadian colleagues and to east the deciding vote with 
the American jurists, thus giving the award substantially in ae- 
cordance with our contentions. 

The present administration has accomplished more in the cause 
of international arbitration and universal peace than any of its 
predecessors. In fact, the United States enjoys the distinction 
of doing more than any other power to vitalize and promote the 
practical usefulness of the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague upon the recommendation of the Hague con- 
ference of 1899. When, at the outset of its career, this august 
tribunal threatened to languish and fail for want of litigants, it 
was the United States that supplied the first material for its 
beneficent operations, this country joining with Mexico in a pro- 
tocol (May 22, 1902) to refer to its decision the Pious Fund con- 
troversy. The award, made October 14, 1902, was completely in 
favor of the United States. 

Repeatedly, by earnest words and wise action, President Roose- 
velt has done everything within his power to make international 
arbitration internationally popular. In this spirit, when Venezuela 
appealed to the United States in protest against the drastic meas- 
ures pursued by three European powers for the collection of their 
claims, the President brought about agreements for arbitration, 
and, himself declining to act as arbitrator, induced all the parties 
to the controversy to submit their differences to the Hague tri- 
bunal for adjudication. Moreover, very recently the President has 
invited the powers to join the United States in a second Hague 
conference to supplement the 
work of the first. But it is 
particularly by negotiating 
general arbitration treaties 
with all foreign powers dis- 
posed to enter into them that 
the President, in spite of the 
recent opposition of the Sen- 
ate, has most effectively ad- 
vanced the world toward uni- 
versal arbitration. 

Since President Roosevelt 
went into office there has been 
unusual activity in treaty 
making, no less than thirty 
nine treaties and agreements 
having been concluded and 
carried into operation up to 
January 1, 1905, besides 
twenty-five treaties which, at 
this writing, await the action 
of the Senate, making a total 
of sixty-four diplomatic ar- 
rangements to the credit of 
this administration, Of the 
perfected treaties, the ma- 
jority relate to the regulation 
of commercial matters, extra- 
dition of criminals, and arbi- 
tration of special claims. The 
administration has been ener- 
getie in closing all possible 
avenues to fugitive criminals 
by the conclusion of compre- 
hensive extradition treaties. 
Treaties of this kind have 
been signed and perfected with 
six countries, and similar 
ones with seven other govern- 
ments await ratification. 
Whenever possible the serious 
crime of bribery, which, as 
the President has well said, 
“strikes at the foundation of 
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all law.” has been included in the extraditable offences. This has 
been done in the perfected Mexican treaty, under which one of the 
St. Louis bribe-givers was brought back for trial, and in some of 
the pending treaties. 

The most important of the commercial treaties which have been 
ratified and put into effect are these with China, Cuba, Abyssinia, 
and Spain. 
The Treaty 
achievement 


with China is justly regarded as a noteworthy 
in diplomacy: the facet is it is the outcome of our 
decent treatment of that venerable power. During the negotiations 
following the suppression of the Boxer troubles, the influence of 
the American peace commissioners was, by instruction from Wash- 
ington, constantly exerted for the alleviation of the heavy and 
humiliating burdens which the powers sought to impose upon 
China, although at the same time, our commissioners demanded 
adequate punishment of the guilty. This considerate attitude 
toward China visibly increased American influence in that coun- 
try and facilitated the signature at Shanghai, October 8, 1903, 
of this treaty, so highly favorable to American trade interests. It 
fixes a reasonable import tariff, removes many former restrictions 
on our trade, abolishes the troublesome likin and other transit 
dues, enlarges the privileges of our diplomatic and consular officers. 
improves the status of resident American citizens, and opens up for 
trade and residence the Manchurian citizens of Mukden and Antung. 

The Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba, signed at Havana, December 
11, 1902, and, after ratification by the Senate, confirmed by Con- 
vressional legislation, becoming effective December 27, 1903, was 
not only an act of justice to Cuba, but constitutes an instance of 
the solicitous and intelligent attention paid by this administration 
to the needs of our foreign trade. We enjoy in Cuba tariff reduc- 
exports ranging from twenty to forty per cent. of 
duties, which concessional rates must re 


tions on our 
that) country’s import 


main “ preferential in respect to all like imports from other coun- 
tries.” no matter how high or low the Cuban Congress may here- 


after fix its general tariff. 

Besides this treaty, coaling and naval stations have been secured 
by lease with Cuba and an important treaty of permanent  rela- 
tions, embodying the principles of the Platt amendment, concluded 
and ratified. 
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The Commercial Treaty with Abyssinia, signed by Consul-General 
Skinner and King Menelik, at Addis-Ababa, on December 27, 1903. 
and promptly ratified by the Senate, is another instance of the 
valuable services of the government in behalf of our expanding 
commerce. Besides securing to the United States most-favored- 
treatment, it safeguards American citizens and their 
products against the imposition of discriminatory measures in re- 


spect to railway charges and to the use of public utilities. This 
latter feature is an important guaranty in favor of our export 


trade with that part of Africa, which had been threatened with 
exclusion by the proposed adoption of preferential rates of trans- 
port for foreign goods of other origin, the railway from the coast 
into the interior being the key to the markets of Abyssinia. 
Recognizing that the recent vast industrial development of the 
United States demands enlarged foreign markets as well as the 
firm retention of those already acquired, the administration is 
constantly striving to improve commercial conditions throughout 
the world by increasing the effectiveness of the consular service. 
requiring consular officers to devote closer attention to the collec- 
tion of useful information, and also by making energetic representa- 
tions through our diplomatic agents against onerous and _ re- 
strictive tariff conditions. It is highly gratifying that in a large 
majority of instances where our government has oflicially inter- 
vened to secure the correction of injurious commercial treatment of 
American exports the representations thus initiated and directed by 
the Department of State have been attended with complete success. 
In short, all the diplomacy of the present administration has 
heen directed toward the promotion of peaceful relations with the 
whole world, protection of the personal and property rights of 
American citizens in foreign countries, preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine in its full integrity, and furtherance of American com- 
mercial expansion. Every arbitration treaty that is ratified by 
our government and every new battle-ship added to our navy, con- 
tribute alike to reduce the chances of destructive foreign war; 
every acceptance by a great power of the open-door principle 
emancipates the commerce of the world from the paralyzing influ- 
ences of the old policy of selfish exclusiveness, and every new 
treaty like that with Abyssinia opens up new commercial outlets, 
which are essential to the continued prosperity of the United States. 






intricate affairs of the 
most successfully administered when the least 
is heard about this great department of the government. In 
fact it has come to be axiomatic, in Treasury circles at least, 


T may generally be assumed that the 
Treasury are 


that a season of quiet, 
marked by no disturbances 
such as to excite public ap- 
prehension, is indicative of 


good management. If this 
were entirely so, then I 
should say the last twelve- 


month has been the most 
suecessful year of Secretary 
Shaw’s administration. Dur- 
ing that time the Treasury 
has in no sense been a dis- 
turbing factor to either the 
commercial or the financial 
world, and affairs have 
moved along so smoothly 
that the public, or rather 
that portion of the public 
which is engaged in borrow- 
ing or lending money and 
credits, has been rather in- 
different to the existence of 


the Treasury. For more 
than a year now the loan 
rate has been extraordi- 


narily low. Even during 
the recent crop - moving 


season, When, according to 
all the precedents of his- 
tory, rates should have 
stiffened materially, it never 
rose above four per cent. for 
call money and remained at 
that figure only a day or 
two. 

While it is therefore 
proper to characterize the 
past year as a_ successful 
one, it has not furnished 
Secretary Shaw with the 
opportunities that came to 
him early in his administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, it. is per- 
haps true that in those years Leslie M, 
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he laid the foundation for the qviet year which has just closed. 
When Mr. Gage retired from the Treasury, he had about  ex- 


hausted all of the then known remedies for relieving a tight money 
iaurket. 


which had accumulated during the 
years following the Spanish- 
American war, had been dis- 
tributed among depositary 
banks, and the sinking-fund 
law had been vigorously 
utilized as authority for the 
purchase of bonds in order 
that the price which the gov- 
ernment paid for them might 
be poured out into the money 
market at critical times. 
Because of the scareity and 


The large surplus, 


high price of government 
bonds, Secretary Shaw found 


it undesirable, if not diffi- 
cult, to enlarge by any con- 
siderable amount the public 


money held by banks, or to 
buy bonds for the sinking- 
fund. He was compelled, 


therefore, to resort to new ex- 
pedients. By one of these he 
succeeded in accomplishing 
what many thought to be im- 
possible, namely, the injection 
of something like flexibility 
into our rigid national bank 
circulation. Secretary Shaw 
concluded to accept State and 
municipal bonds as_ security 
for a portion of those public 
deposits already held by the 
banks, 9n condition that the 
government bonds thus re- 
leased be immediately pledged 
to secure national bank circu- 
lation. This device was new, 
ingenious and effective. It re- 
sulted in a large increase of 
bank notes, and that addi- 
tional eurreney was of great 
assistance in moving the 
crops. In due time the banks 


Treasury which had availed themselves 


















of the privilege of putting up State and municipal bonds were 
called upon to replace them by the deposit of United States bonds, 
and thus there followed a retirement of circulation, bringing about 
the necessary contraction at a time when there was no longer any 
eyeat demand for currency in the country; and this expedient, em- 
ployed once to advantage at a critical period, is now again 
available. 

Another invention for which Secretary Shaw is entitled to credit, 
and which is available for future use, grew out of his keeping a 
separate account of the internal-revenue receipts. Customs collee- 
tions under the Jaw are required to be deposited directly with the 
Treasurer of the United States, or with some Assistant-Treasurer, 
and may not be put in any of the depositary banks. This left 
available for distribution among the depositary banks at a critical 
juncture only the incoming internal revenue receipts, running at 
from $700,000 to $1,000,000 a day. When the money situation is 
really tense. so small a sum is not apt to be promptly effective. In 
the bookkeeping of the Treasury Department, therefore, Secretary 
Shaw ordered that internal-revenue receipts be segregated, with the 
result that a fund amounting to many millions of dollars was 
impounded. and so held that it could at any time be deposited in 
national banks and was thus made ready for emergency. 

During the year a highly important work, which began in 1900, 
has reached the point of greatest development: That work has been 
properly referred to by Assistant-Sccretary Keep as systematizing 
and unifying the currency. and the change that has been wrought 
is largely the result of departmental effort. The value of such 
effort ought to be better known and appreciated. The financial act 
of March 14, 1900, gave the necessary authority, and since the day 
of its passage the department has steadily retired the large silver 
certificates and legal-tender notes, and reissued them in smaller 
denominations. the silver certificates in ones, twos and fives, and 
the legal tenders principally in tens. At the close of the calendar 
vear 1904 no less than $269,000,000 or seventy-eight per cent. of the 
entire amount of outstanding legal-tender notes ($346.000,000) were 
of the ten dollar denomination or under. Of the outstanding silver 
certificates, amounting to $477,000,000, no less than $456,000,000 
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or ninety-six per cent. were in denominations of ten dollars or 
under. The activity of business has kept these smaller denomina- 
tions of our paper money in circulation among the people. There- 
fore, with so large a percentage of United States notes and silver 
certificates scattered throughout the country or in active bank use. 
in which condition they are likely to remain, they can no longer be 
a menace to the Treasury. 

Some little apprehension is being aroused on account of our con 
stantly increasing national bank-note circulation. During the 
calendar year 1904 that increase amounted to about $35,000,000, 
but as the amount of outstanding bank-notes at the close of the 
year represented only 1634 per cent. of the total money in the 
United States, and their issue is limited by the amount of bank 
capital, such increase of itself ought not to excite alarm, especially 
in view of the fact that for the period from 1865 to 1885 the per- 
centage of national-bank circulation to total currency often went 
as high as forty-one or forty-two per cent. Since 1885 the per- 
centage has ranged from ten to twenty per cent. It is not bank- 
note circulation which we have to fear as a cause of inflation, 
but rather, were there cause for any fear, it would be from the 
cnormously increased production of gold. The Director of the Mint 
estimates that the world’s production for 1904 was approximately 
$350,000,000, which is high-water mark. With the resumption ot 
active mining operations in the Transvaal, a great increase in pro- 
duction may be looked for from that wonderful district. Especially 
is this true since the decision has been made to employ Chinese 
coolies in the mines. By midsummer of this year it is expected 
that no less than 50,000 of these laborers will be employed in this 
great South-African field, and as a result of this renewed activity 
with cheaper labor it is estimated that the production of the Rand 
may reach as high as $200,000,000 a year. and that before the reefs 
are exhausted some four or five billion dollars of gold may be added 
to the world’s supply. Considering that other great gold-pro- 
ducing districts are also showing increases. or at least are not 
showing any falling-off in their output, the Director of the Mint 
thinks that within the next twenty-five vears the monetary stocks 
of the leading commercial countries may be doubled. 
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HEN Mr. 


toosevelt enters upon his full term as Presi- 
dent he will find the regular army of the United States 


in an eflicient condition. He will find the troops of the 

country the best fed, the best sheltered and best clothed 

in the world. He will find fully seventy-five per cent. 

of the organized militia of the various States ready to respond at 
once for service under the 
Federal government. At a 
call to arms 60,000 regulars 
and nearly 90,000 men of the 
National Guard, which num- 
bers all told about 115,000, 
will be prepared for immedi- 
ate field duty. No similar 
state of military prepared- 
ness has been known hitherto. 
The reorganization of the 
army under the administra- 
tion of the Honorable Elihu 
Root, as Secretary of War, 
brought about two changes of 
momentous importance to the 
country. These were the 
creation of a General Staff 
and the passage of an act by 
Congress providing for the 
quick absorption by the army 
of the militia forces of the 
various States in time of war. 
These measures have brought 
about many desirable changes 
in army administration, a 
work which has only just be- 
gun, and have more than 
doubled the fighting force of 
the country by providing an 
eflicient reserve force, ready 
practically for instant serv- 
ice. In addition, the Presi- 
dent will be able to accom- 
plish what no other President 
has ever done before; he will 
be able to communicate with 
every army post instantly by 
telegraph and cable over 


American-owned lines, except 
with the legation guard in 
Pekin. 

Although the General Staff 
only 


has been -in existence 
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little more than a year it has accomplished a vast amount of work. 
It has revised the Articles of War and the General Regulations of 
the army, bringing them up to date in modern military practice. 
It has revised the drill regulations of the infantry and the orders 
governing military education, beth in the army and at military 
It has prepared field-service regulations for the govern- 
ment of troops in the field 
and at peace manceeuvres. It 
has systematized the method 
of gathering military infor- 
mation and the distribution 
of War Department publica 
tions. It has made substan- 
tial progress in’ establishing 
the War College and in pre- 
paring plans for national de 
fence and mobilizing — the 
entire military forces of the 
country in time of war. 

The work of bringing the 
mnilitia of the country up te 
the standard of the regular 
army in discipline, instrue- 
tion and fighting ability is 
mecting with satisfactory re 
sults. Nearly 120,000 rifles 
and carbines have been dis- 
tributed to the National 
Guard of the various States 
with a gratuitous issue of 
ammunition, in exchange for 
the ammunition of the obso- 
lete arms that have been 
superseded. By the fall of 
1905 probably — twenty - six 
complete batteries of the 3- 
inch field - artillery for the 
militia will have been sup- 
plied to the various States. 
Special inspection. of the 
militia has been made by 
regular army officers at stated 
intervals, resulting  practi- 
cally in the entire reorganiza- 
tion of the militia. 

The record of the militia in 
the year 1904 shows that of 
2041 organizations inspected 
by regular or militia officers, 
170 participated in practice 


colleges. 
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marches or attended at camps of instruction for at least five con- 
secutive days. Of the 1681 organizations inspected by the direc- 
tion of division commanders, in accordance with War Department 
orders, 958 were completely uniformed for ‘field-service at any 
season of the year, 1229 were sufficiently armed, 968 had _ suflicient 
equipment, and in 1357 cases the organization conformed to that 
of the United States army. There were thirty-one State encamp- 
ments, and, in addition, the militia participated in field maneuvres 
with the regulars in Virginia, California, and the State of Washing- 
ton. Regular army officers also participated in nine of the State 
encampments. During the present year practically all of the militia 
of the country will be ready to participate in war at once, should 
such an emergency arise. 

The President will also find the system of seacoast defences in an 
advanced condition. The system is based upon the report of the 
Endicott board of 1886 and is more than half completed. Plans 
for the fortification of thirty-one places were prepared and approved 
and the construction of the defences at these points has advanced 
so far that twenty-five of the principal harbors of the country are 
sufficiently protected with heavy guns and mortars as to provide 
an effective defence against any possible naval attack. More than 
eighty-three per cent. of the heavy guns, sixty-six per cent. of the 
12-inch mortars and fourteen per cent. of the rapid-fire guns re- 
quired for the seacoast fortifications are already mounted, and 
satisfactory progress is being made in the mounting of eight per 
cent. of the heavy guns, five” per cent. of the 12-inch mortars and 
thirty-one per cent. of the rapid-fire guns, so that in the near future 
ninety-one per cent. of the 8, 10, and 12-inch guns and seventy-one 
per cent. of the 12-inch mortars, which make up the heavy arma- 
ment. and forty-five per cent. of the rapid-fire guns will be mounted 
and ready for use. 

The full plans of the seacoast defence armament call for 364 guns 
of 8, 10, and 12-inch calibre, and 524 mortars of 12-inch ealibre, and 
a rapid-fire armament of 1296 guns, ranging in calibre from 2.24 
inches to 6-inches. The construction of high- -power batteries for 
guns of the 8, 10, and 12-inch calibre having progressed to a point 
which permits of an effective defence of our coasts, it is not in- 
tended to complete them fully until an adequate supply of rapid- 
fire guns has been installed to supplement the heavier guns. 

Congress appropriated $1,000,000 to defray the cost of field 
maneuvres in 1904 by the regulars and the militia, and last sum- 
mer these exercises were held in three States. Following out the 
plans of the General Staff they were successful to a satisfactory 
degree. In the State of Washington a force of 4011 men, 1687 
regulars and 2324 militia from Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, 
was mobilized at American Lake. This force consisted of infantry 
and cavalry. At Atascadero, California, a force of 4428 men, 
2247 regulars and 2181 California militia, was mobilized, the three 
arms of the service being ayeres ee In the East a total force 
of 26.296 men, 5062 regulars and 21,234 militia, from Connecticut, 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Tennessee, Florida, New Jersey, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Maryland, 
Vermont, North Carolina, West Virginia and Delaware, was 
mobilized, and fought out problems similar to those in movements 
that confronted the two great contending forces on the same field 
in 1862 in the civil war. 

These mancuvres accustomed officers of the higher grades to the 
command of troops under actual campaign conditions. They taught 
the men the duties of scouting, reconnaissance, marching. battle 
formations, and gave them a knowledge of life in camp and “pivouae. 
They gave the officers of the staff departments practical experience 
in the transportation and supply of troops and helped to dissemi- 
nate practical military knowledge among those upon whom we must 
diaw for volunteers in time of war. 

The President will also find the army equipped fully during the 
present vear with the new Springfield rifle, the manufacture of 
Which has been going on rapidly. The tests which have been made 
of this new weapon have been entirely satisfactory, and it is the 
belief of experts that the ballistic qualities of this arm are un- 
equalled by any service rifle in the world. The rifles have been 
made at the rate of 525 a day. It was deemed wise not to issue 
them in lots, as they were manufactured, but to reserve them until 
a sufficient supply had been made to equip the entire army at once, 
thus bringing about an important change in equipment simul- 
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taneously throughout all our army posts. An exception was made 
to this rule by supplying the cadets of the West Point Academy 
with the new rifles last spring. It was thought wise to familiarize 
the future ofticers of the army with these weapons at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The President will also find the army engaged in its usual routine 
of work, its engineers looking after the expenditure of vast sums 
for river and harbor improvement, its officers studying and im- 
proving submarine defence projects, giving and receiving instruc- 
tion in the War College (which will not be fully under way before 
1906) and in the various schools for infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
development. The improvement of the Signal Corps, which in the 
last two years has perfected the telegraph, wire and wireless, and 
cable service in Alaska, and which has improved methods of com- 
munication in field-service, will continue. 

Much may be done, however, to add to the effici iency of the army. 
It is the opinion of Lieutenant-General Chaffee, Chief of Staff, as 
expressed in his recent annual report, that little new legislation is 
needed. The radical reorganization of the army was effected less 
than four years ago, and it is his belief that it is wise to try out 
the new organization fully and to make sure of its defects before 
any remedial legislation. on a large scale at least, is asked for. 

There is no doubt, however, that changes should be made in the 
artillery service and in the medical system. It takes nearly three 
years to train men effectively in the use of guns for seacoast de- 
fence, and it is difficult to keep the companies recruited to their 
full strength. It is the belief that it would be wise to increase this 
force at least one-half, and, owing to the arduous work, to raise 
the pay of men who have qualified as gunners. The Chief of Artil- 
lery reports that the tield-artillery is not tactically sufficient for 
the cavalry and infantry of our permanent establishment and that 
it has not a proper organization and sufficient officers even for the 
present force. The question of increasing the artillery of the army 
has been referred to the General Staff, and its conclusions will soon 
be ready for consideration. The war between Russia and Japan 
has made it evident that under the conditions of to-day provision 
must be made by the Medical Department for the care and treat- 
ment of a multitude of wounded, and that a high degree of organi- 
zation and a numerous trained personnel are essential to the 
efficiency of that department. It has been proposed to do away with 
the contract surgeons of the army and to further improve the 
medical service. In recent years the medical branch of our army 
has been short of its supply of medical men even in time of peace. 
It is obvious that a staff department which is insufficient in num- 
bers to perform its work in time of peace cannot be expanded suc- 
cessfully to meet the increased responsibilities of war. 

There is no doubt also that the Ordnance Department needs an 
increase in force, and some means also should be adopted to in- 
crease the number of officers of the army because so many officers 
are detached for various duties, such as giving instruction in col- 
leges, on recruiting duty, acting as military attachés, acting as de- 
tails for various purposes and in various fields. The number of 
these detached officers during the year 1904 was 526, and their 
absence from their regular duties is a detriment to the army. 

It is satisfactory to note that for the last four years the esti- 
mates, appropriations and expenditures for the army establishment 
have been growing smaller each year. The practice of overesti- 
mating, in ‘the expectation of having the amounts cut down, has 
Leen given up by direct orders of the President. While the army 
retains its strength of 60,000 men and is apeoney, increasing in its 
efficiency, it is costing the people less from year to year, although, 
of course, the time must come when it will “a ‘tapi to make 
further reductions. The soldiers of the United States, however, 
will undoubtedly remain the best-paid soldiers in the world, and 
no saving must be made in this direction. The United States pays 
its soldiers $13 a month. The pay of other nations is as follows: 
Austria-Hungary, ge a month; France, $1.74; Germany, $2.50; 
Great Britain, $7.14; Japan, $0.60: Russia, $0.12. 

Thus are summed up the conditions prevailing in the United 
States army and its needs when President Roosevelt begins his 
full four years of service as Chief Executive. 

The foregoing statement has been prepared by a competent person from the regu- 


lar annual reports and is substantially accurate. Wituiam H. Tart, 
Secretary of War. 
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HE work of the Department of Justice, as of all other de- 

partments of the government, registers the rapid and 

steady growth of the country. Our material development 

proceeds swiftly; there is constant enlargement and _in- 

creasing complexity in the national experiences of life, 

and a deepening culture everywhere, both outward and inward. 

New duties and new responsibilities arise, and, in consequence, there 

has been a vast increase of activities in recent years in volume, 
variety, and importance of the work to be done. 

The Attorney-General is the chief law officer of the government 

and the legal adviser of the President in the cabinet. He acts as 

counsel to the heads of departments, and renders them opinions 
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on questions of law arising in administration. In this respect he 
proceeds with a certain judicial force and function; his opinions 
are controlling rules of guidance for the Executive, and are col- 
lected in published volumes which constitute an authoritative 
body of legal decision, justly possessing weight in general as the 
opinions of eminent men. When it is considered that the list 
of Attorneys-General includes the names of Pinkney, Wirt, Taney, 
Clitford, Reverdy Johnson, Jeremiah Black, and Cushing, not to 
mention others, the reason is not far to seek. The -Attorney- 
General argues in person in the Supreme Court the government 
cases of paramount importance, as Mr. Knox argued at the last 
term the Northern Securities case, and Mr. Moody the Peonage case 
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and the Beef Trust case at the present term. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral directs the far-reaching and intricate administrative side 
of the work, ranging from matters involving national and inter- 
national policies of the highest import, to appointments to office 
and subordinate affairs of routine and detail which are so numer- 
ous and various that their aggregate importance is perhaps not 
fully appreciated by the public. In other words, on the adminis- 
trative side the Attorney-General is at the head of a great busi- 
ness organization which reaches over the whole of this country and 
its territory, and often runs to remote parts of the world, and 
which must be managed with the same acumen, industry, and wise 
judgment demanded by any great modern organism in the indus- 
trial and civic realm. The Solicitor-General is clothed with au- 
thority under the law to exercise all the duties of the Attorney- 
General in his absence and generally to assist him. The special 
function of the Solicitor-General, as the work of the department 
has developed, is to represent the government before the Supreme 
Court. He is charged with the chief responsibility for the proper 
presentation of the government cases before the court, submitting 
the numerous current motions and applications of various sorts, 
and arguing a portion of the cases in person, and providing for 
the proper assignment of the remainder to the Assistant Attorneys- 
General or to special counsel who are from time to time retained 
in particular controversies. The Assistant Attorneys-General aid 
the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General in the discharge of 
their duties both before the courts and on the administrative 
side. The work is divided and assigned according to a certain plan 
to suit the various exigencies and emergencies of the service or the 
qualifications of the particular man. 

The most important work of the department from the legal 
standpoint is the conduct of the government litigation through- 
out the country in the Federal courts. This litigation is con- 
ducted by the United States Attorneys proceeding under in- 
structions from the Attorney-General and in close touch with 
him. The cases embrace a broad range of jurisdiction, civil 
and criminal, and relate to widely separated matters of public 
interest. A statement in outline of the national matters involved 
illustrates their variety and scope, and many more might be given 
—e.g., crimes and misdemeanors against the United States, ad- 
miralty and navigation, prize of war, customs and internal rev- 
enue taxation, immigration and Chinese exclusion, land grants, 
trespasses on the public domain, the Indian tribes, government 
titles and condemnation proceedings, extradition, the Panama 
Canal, submarine cables, territorial relations, interstate commerce, 
pardons and the supervision of government penitentiaries, the 
regulation of United States Attorneys and other officers, the con- 
struction of statutes, accounts and disbursements of the depart- 
ment and the Federal courts. 

It is the conviction of lawyers in general, I suppose, that the 
United States ought to set an example for State and municipal 
officers in the prompt and vigorous prosecution of crimes. It 
is, indeed, the effort of the government to maintain a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in this regard and to make it clear that offences 
against the United States will be invariably and effectively pun- 
ished, and that the world is not broad enough to shield a fugitive 
from its justice who has committed a crime within the reach of 
extradition conventions. Much difficulty has been experienced re- 
cently in obtaining the removal of accused persons from the dis- 
tricts in which they were found to the trial district, and from 
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foreign countries through extradition proceedings, of which the 
Beavers and Green cases, the Hyde and Dimond case, and the 
Greene-Gaynor case are examples; but the government steadily 
persists in the pursuit, and sooner or later will succeed in’ bring 
ing such offenders to the bar of justice, or will drive them as hope 
less exiles to remote and uncivilized parts of the earth. 

Two or three causes have contributed to the recent enlargement 
of the functions and responsibilities of the department: the ac 
quisition of the new Territories, the rapid development now pro 
ceeding in Alaska, and the steady tendency toward nationaliza 
tion. By this I mean neither paternalism nor centralization in 
an extreme or bad sense,- but what most people, who are not by 
temperament or inheritance prejudiced and critical, regard as the 
natural and legitimate growth of the function of the United 
States as an entity extending over every foot of soil of the nation 
and across State lines. without, however, conflicting with State 
authority or submerging State power. This movement is shown 
in many ways in legislative and Executive policies, and is typically 
manifested by such laws as the interstate commerce act, the anti 
trust act, cattle inspection and pure food statutes, the tax on 
colored oleomargarine, the national irrigation laws, the statutes 
relating to the fraudulent use of the mails and to naturalization 
frauds. Where the power lies within express and well - defined 
branches of Federal authority, the tendency is to invoke and 
exercise it with increasing scope and particularity; where the line 
is delicate and not yet clearly traced, the differentiating process 
goes on actively and reveals universally—i.c., from all sections 
of the country—the instinct to redefine the Federal field so as 
to enlarge and establish rather than to curtail its boundaries. 
For various reasons—the demand for correlated and wniform action 
which the States do not secure, the instinctive movement toward 
solidarity, the disappearance of old causes of friction between 
sovereignties and remote sections—it is certain that we are be 
coming more homogeneous, and citizens of the States are pai 
ticularly conscious at this day that they are also citizens of the 
United States. So that in matters which affect the people every- 
where as individuals in a uniform way, especially relative to 
hygiene, morals, and freedom 6f intercourse, in which the general 
government can accomplish most for all just because its activi 
ties are not restricted by State lines, the former fears of encroach 
ment by the Federal authority upon the State in matters of police 
are diminishing. And where, after full judicial exposition, a 
limit is placed upon the Federal power under the Constitution in 
any particular: field, it seems that the people will be quite prepared 
to amend and enlarge constitutionally, wherever necessary, the 
scope of Federal authority. 

Tt will serve to illustrate this liberalizing tendency, and to show 
broadly what the constructive work of the nation at present is 
(often furthered by demolishing old structures), if I state what is 
involved in some cases recently decided or pending. 

The Northern Securities case decided that the particular device, 
the incorporated “holding” concern, for combining two competing 
lines of railway, was in restraint of interstate trade, was illegal, 
and must be enjoined. The effect will be ta open the door again 
to competition between the two systems, and this is for the benefit 
of all the people. The Beef Trust case decided that a combina 
tion among the dominant proportion of producers of fresh meat. 
to control supply and prices both of live animals and the dressed 
product, was in violation of law, and the sweeping injunction 
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granted by the lower court was substantially maintained. This 
mandate will be obeved. and its enforcement, like the Northern 
Securities decree, vitally concerns the people everywhere, as_ is 
especially manifest with regard to this necessary of life. In the 
Oleomargarine Tax cases it was held that artificially colored oleo- 
margarine (which closely mnitates butter and is intended to do 
so) may be constitutionally taxed by Congress, although the effect 
of the tax is practically destructive of that portion of the oleo- 
margarine industry. This decision rests upon the unrestrained 
power of Congress to tax, and its effect is to enforce good morals 
and prevent fraud and deception. In the Safety Appliance case 
it was held that the law for the promotion of the safety of the 
travelling public and railway employees, which required rail- 
Ways to equip their cars and engines with interchangeable couplers 
and other modern safety appliances, meant exactly what it said, 
and was compulsory without qualification upon all railroads en- 
vaved in interstate commerce. In the Peonage case. not vet de- 
cided, the gevernment has earnestly contended before the court 
that a system of holding negroes to service or labor, prevalent 
in different portions of the South, which is neither authorized 
nor yet condemned by State laws, is merely slavery in disguise, 
and is denounced by the Constitution and by those statutes which 
forbid holding or returning to a condition. of “ peonage.” Of 
course it is the duty of the government. in favor of the human 
liberty for which the nation bled. to see to it that no disguise and 
no technical distinctions will permit the practical slavery of a 
human being to continue in this country. In the Irrigation case, 
pending in the lower courts, the government intervened in a con- 
troversy between two States over the rigit to the use of certain 
waters, one State claiming under the old) common-law doctrine 
of the right of the riparian owner to receive the flow of a stream 
undiminished, the other State contending that in the conditions 
of cur Western country, in the arid and semiarid regions, the mod- 
ern notion of prior appropriation should prevail. The position 
of the government is that irrigation is a matter of national con- 
cern, affecting not only the head-water localities, but the people 
of the entire region through which the waters flow, irrespective of 
State lines and largely of State Jaws; that the government should 
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be heard in reference to the proper construction of the national 
law on the subject, and that the courts should establish the govy- 
ermmnent’s right to control the subject administratively, and regu- 
late the use of the waters as between various localities. ‘ 

A large share of the new work of the department is due to our 
recent acquisitions of territory. The Insular Tariff cases, the 
cases relating to the right of trial by jury in the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines, and to the doctrine of * double jeopardy ” in 
the latter islands, illustrate the constitutional and international 
questions which are pressing for attention. 

The subject of most absorbing interest at present to the entire 
people is the demand for larger Federal control over interstate 
railways and other corporations which operate throughout the 
country under charters frem a single State. The need of uni- 
formity and of more effective regulation and the remedies sug- 
gested are pointed out in the recent report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations, Mr. Garfield. As to one great cause of present evils, 
he says: 

‘The corporation which seeks [charter privileges too extended 
and unrestrained] and the State which should withhold are un- 
equally balanced, and upon the wisdom and patriotism of a single 
State is placed the pressure of forces that are national in their 
power.” 

This expresses well one of the chief motives which are leading 
the people further along the road toward nationalization. 

It is manifestly improper for me here to discuss these issues 
and the probable result. The President has recommended within 
conservative lines certain remedial legislation to secure effective 
control over rates and wholly to prevent rebates on interstate rail- 
roads: the oflice of the Attorney-General in’ this matter—the 
initiating of legislation—is simply advisory to the President. 
The guiding rules in the programme have been clearly and forcibly 
laid down by the President in his recent messages, especially where 
he las spoken of meeting promptly the legitimate claims and de- 
mands of the people. who will suffer from the unchecked conflict 
of the extreme forces at each end of the line. In this matter, as 
in most human affairs, the maxim, in medias res, ete., is not a 
counsel of timidity. 
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PPROXIMATELY three hundred and sixty-seven millions of 
miles of steam, electric and cable railroad service and in- 
land steamboat service are in daily use by the United 
States in the conveyance of its mails. Over these lines of 
transportation there 

were carried last year more 
than seventeen billions of let- 
ters, newspapers and — pack- 
aves at the ordinary rates of 
postage, and thirty millions 
of Jetters and packages of 
suflicient importance to 
justify the payment of an 
additional fee for registra 
tion. This is a postal 
record not surpassed by any 
nation. 

There is some misapprehen 
sion in regard to the postal 
service of the United States. 
lt has been taken for granted. 
because the annual statement 
of receipts and expenditures 
of the Post-office Department 
has shown an average annual 
excess of expenditures over re 
ceipts. ranging from two to 
ten millions of dollars, that 
therefore the postal adminis 
tration of the United States 
was inordinately costly as 
compared with that of other 
countries which report an 
apparent annual profit on 


their postal service. This 
assumption is not well 
erounded. It does not take 


into consideration the — fact 
that the Post-oflice Depart- 
ment of the United States 
performs gratuitously services 
such as are required of ne 
other postal establishment to 
a Jike extent. It transports 
hundreds of tons of coneres 
sional, departmental. | and 
other official documents, and 
millions of official franked Robert J. Wynne, 
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letters free of charge. All these come into the quarterly weighing 
of railway mail matter upon which the annual rate of compensa- 
tion to the railroads for conveying the United States mail is based. 
Jt also carries vast quantities of newspaper and periodical litera- 
ture for private individuals 
at a rate of postage far be- 
low the actual cost of trans- 


mnission. These services are 
performed under — obligation 
of law. Is there not some- 


thing like injustice in expect- 
ing of a department thus 
handicapped, that it should 
show receipts equal to its 
expenditures 7 

Moreover the United States 
Post-office Department — con- 
veys a letter a greater dis- 
tance within its own borders 
for a single rate of postage 
than does the postal service 
of any other country. In the 
early days of Alaskan de- 
velopment every letter carried 
to Nome cost the govern- 
ment one dollar to secure its 
delivery though it only bore 
a two or three-cent stamp. 
At the present time a letter 
posted at Miami, Florida, ad- 
dvessed to Blaine, Washing- 
ton State, will be carried the 
whole distance of 3848 miles 
for two-cent postage; in like 
manner a letter mailed at 
Presque Island, Maine, will be 
delivered to the addressee in 
San Diego, California, a dis- 
tance of 3878 miles, for the 
same rate of postage. If our 
insular possessions, — Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. are taken into con- 
sideration, the distances 
covered for a single rate of 
postage are immensely — in- 
creased. These long stretches 
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over many railroad systems and steamship lines involve an ex- 
penditure far in excess of the amount of postage received in com- 
pensation. 

It is interesting to look back upon the small beginning of the 
service, in contrast with its present development. A hundred years 
avo there were less than a thousand post-oflices in the United States, 
and the whole business of the General Post-oflice was transacted by 
six men, one of whom was the Postimaster-General. The appro- 
priation for postmasters for the next fiscal year is $23,750,000, 
and the appropriation for the whole service is over $180,000,000, 
Thirty-five vears later. when railroads had been introduced, their 
first attempts at mail-carrying were not successful, either in point 
of time or cost, and in several instances the Post-oflfice Department 
had to return to the old system of carrying the mails by stage- 
coaches, both for expedition and economy. Ino March, 1835, the 
contractor for mail service between Philadelphia and New York 
complained that the railroad usuually took more than thirteen 
hours to make the trip from Jersey City to Philadelphia. Private 
expresses frequently carried Important commercial news days ahead 
of the United States mails, and the mail contractors themselves 
sometimes took pleasure in“ beating ” the post-oflice in the trans 
mission of news. This led to the insertion of a clause, in’ the 
printed form of contract, which was retained long after the tele 
vraph had rendered it meaningless, by which the contractor bound 
himself neither in person nor by his agent to” transmit or be-con- 
cerned in transmitting commercial intelligence more rapidly than 
by mail” In 1831 the president of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore Railroad (now part of the Pennsylvania system) 
proposed that if the government would issue script to his road to 
the amount of one million dollars at five-per-cent. interest, payable 
in twenty o1 thirts vears, it could have control of the road for the 
carrying of one mail a day tree of charge for all time. Congress in 
its wisdom declined this offer. The appropriation for the trans 
portation of mail on railroads for the present year is $40,900,000. 
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In 1835 mails between Washington and New Orleans occupied 330 
hours in transit. They now take about twenty-eight hours. In 
the same year mails from Washington to St. Louis occupied 322 
hours in transit: they are now delivered in twenty hours. Mails 
fron Washington to Cincinnati then took 137 hours; now sixteen 
hours sullice. 

The most important step in postal development in recent years 
is undoubtedly the establishment of rural free delivery. In 1897, 
when the plan of delivering mail by carriers to residents of rural 
districts living remote from post-ollices was put to a test on proba- 
tion, an appropriation of $40,000 was considered suflicient for that 
purpose. Year by vear the service has grown till now the annual 
sum required te maintain and extend the service exceeds $25,- 
000,000, There are more rural carriers than there are city letter- 
carriers. A moderate estimate places the number of rural resi- 
dents now brought within the beneficent influence of the postal 
service by the great movement not vet ten vears old at between ten 
and twelve millions, The enhanced cost of. the service is to a 
great extent offset by a reduction of expenditure in other postal 
service superseded -by rural delivery. and counterbalanced by an in- 
crease of postal receipts from improved mail facilities. It is  be- 
lieved that these compensating economies can be increased by the 
further climination of duplicated service so as to reduce the net 
expenditures for the free delivery of mails in rural districts much 
below its present apparent cost, 

The question is often asked. * Will the Post-oflice Department ever 
be self-sustaining’ [| would answer * Yes.” but for the prac 
tical certainty that just as soon as this point is reached public 
opinion will demand one-cent postage, and the reduction of 
weight will throw us back once more upon our accustomed annual 
deficiency. and no ene will regret it. The postal service comes so 
close home to the people that its income and output cannot be ad- 
justed by the standards that prevail in other branches of admin- 
istration. 


PROGRESS IN THE NAVY 
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HERE can be but one object in view in the administra- 

tion of the provision made by Congress for the naval es- 

tablishment—that is. to use every dollar of the appropria- 

tions made to the end of maintaining the largest fleet 

possible in the most efficent manner. The problem of 
navel administration is not so much to amass material which may 
be utilized in time of conflict as it is to maintain at all times a 
force which shall be instantly ready for any duty that may be 
required of it. When the vessels of the navy find that active and 
actual service is but the con 
tinuation of the work which 
has been done in preparation 
for a contingency of war, the 
maximum of the dine along 
which the work of the navy is 
now being conducted will have 
been reached, 

The theory of a peace es 
tablishment or a peace foot- 
ing for a navy has been en 
tirely negatived by the course 
of history, and no navy 
amounts to anything which is 
not on practically a war foot- 
ing at any and all times. 

But to premise that a navy 
shall be in a condition of 
efliciency and instant readi- 
ness is one thing, and to 
bring about that excellent re 
During the 
incumbeney ot Secretary 
Moody and of the late Rear- 
Admiral Taylor as Chiet of 
the Bureau of Navigation, the 
details of tleet: formations for 
the vessels of the United 
States navy were mapped out, 
and oas carried out) by the 
present chief of the bureau 
olfer so satisfactory a con- 
dition as te the general pol- 
icies of theet) administration 
that the chief work is to pro- 
vide the means for carrying 
out the programmes of drill 
and exercise. 

This) provision of means, 
however, includes questions of 
very wide scope. \ fleet at 


sult) is another. 


sea must be provisioned and 
supplied with materials and 
means for current repairs and 
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replenishment. A constantiy changing personnel must be admin- 
istered. and as time-expired men leave the service, trained recruits 
must be drafted to fill their pleces. At the expiration of each 
tour of duty. there is a necessity for overhauling the vessels 
actively employed, and navy-vards must be in readiness to take 
care of the accession of work and complete it within the time 
available before the following tour of duty. 

Perhaps the leading question forced upon the Navy Department 
for settlement at this time is that of the economical administra- 
tion of the navy-vards, With 
the increase of the navy. these 
establishments have grown to 
be great manufacturing 
plants. employing thousands 
of men and utilizing for a 
considerable part the latest 
developments in machinery 
and processes. As they have 
grown up bit by bit from the 
time when wood-working arti- 
sans dargely predominated in 
ship - building and its allied 
industries, it is inevitable 
that the installations of ma- 
chinery necessary for working 
in metals represent successive 
periods. 

The commercial test — of 
money-making cannot be ap 
plied to this manufacturing 
or urged as the all-sufficient 
reason for considerable out- 
lays for new equipment. The 
paramount  consideratione is 
that of speedy completion of 
work in hand, and seemingly 
desirable steps are found to 
be impracticable, because the 
loss of time involved would 
injuriously affect other inter- 
ests of the navy, and cause an 
ultimate larger expenditure 
than the saving contemplated. 
But there is no doubt that ma- 
terial savings can be accom- 
plished and a material in- 
crease in efficiency be secured 
by the consolidation of sim- 
ilar branches of work at the 
different yards, and as a pre- 
liminary an investigation has 
been made into the possibility 
of consolidation of the power 
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plants. IT believe that it will be for the benefit of the government 
to follow up this line of work, and that it may result in the prac- 
tical consolidation at some time of all work of a similar kind at 
the navy-vards, possibly the ultimate placing of the manufacturing 
work at each vard under the active direction of one superintending 
officer of industrial work. 

Phe efficiency of the navy generally with respect to the effective- 
ness of the ships, oflicers, and men as a fighting force can only be 
increased by the incessant and unremitting practice of the officers 
and men with the ships and guns. We should use every ship that 
we can man. We should never rest content with any point of 
marksinanship. but should be constantly striving to improve our 
ordnance and the training of our men. so that the records of 
each period of targetpractice shall show an improvement over 
the records of the previous period, The superiority of a navy 
is not denoted by the number of vessels on its list unless these 
vessels are used and exercised so as to form effective squadrons 
with adequate personnel in numbers and skill. Expertness can only 
be secured by continued and continuous practice, and without ex 
pertness on the part of the oflicers and men, the most liberal and 
elaborate provision of ships and the largest reserve provision of 
munitions of war are of little avail. 

Besides the questions involving matters of general administra- 
tion of the navy, there are several of a technical nature which 
will repay the best study and investigation that can be given to 
them. The question ot the best type of fighting vessel is, as it 
has been for years, a subject of absorbing interest. It has never 
been more vital than at the present time, when the necessity is en- 
forced on every navy of deriving the utmost benefit from the 
lessons to be learned from recent naval conflicts. The secret of 
success in many industrial pursuits has been in the shrewd appli- 
cation of the experience of others and a shrewd appreciation of 
the trend of events. This is also applicable with reference to naval 
construction, and the nation which is best able to profit by the 
results of the actual use of naval material will obtain an ad- 
vantage that will advance it beyond other nations in the work of 
securing naval efficiency. 

The United States will have missed the chief lesson of the naval 
operations of 1904 if it fails to continue the work of providing 
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an effective force of heavy fighting ships. The overwhelming im- 
portance of the battle-ship has been shown beyond a doubt, as well 
as the utter futility of expecting to carry on naval operations with- 
out making the battle-ship the mainstay and principal force 
of such operations. While the development of useful auxiliaries, 
such as torpedo craft, cannot be neglected without grave danger, 
the neglect of an adequate provision of battle-ships would negative 
the possibility of any naval operations on an effective scale. The 
importance of the command of the sea in the zone of any operations 
has been enforced by the events of the war, and the fact estab- 
lished beyond the question of a doubt that such command can only 
be secured by a fleet which places its dependence on heavy ships 
and heavy guns. 

While the trend of the present thought is in the direction of 
larger ships and heavier guns, there are other considerations which 
cannot be ignored and which must be taken into account in the 
final decision on future naval construction. Not only the possi- 
bilities of torpedo warfare, but the peculiar circumstances and 
needs of the United States must have a part in the determination 
of the type of ships best suited to the naval uses of the United 
States, and the proper solution of the whole problem offers a field 
of investigation in which those representing the civilian side of 
the Navy Department have an important part. even though the 
main points of the consideration are entrusted to the technical 
experts. 

Something in a similar line is true of the problems of ordnance, 
A very serious question is offered as to the source from which the 
United States shall secure the Jarge number of guns needed both 
for active and reserve supply. Whether a departure shall be made 
and steps taken which shall increase the private facilities for 
manufacturing great guns in the United States, or whether the 
government shall so increase its own facilities as to provide for 
the shortage of heavy ordnance which is impending, is a nice ques- 
tion which will have to be settled as the result of not a little 
compilation and weighing of evidence. My present) opinion. is 
rather strongly that it would be wise to encourage the manufacture 
of completed guns for the vessels of the navy by private concerns 
to meet the present condition, and to provide sources of future 

(Continued on page 330.) 
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N response to your request, | beg to submit the following with 
regard to the work of the Department of the Interior: There 
is little homogeneity in the work of the department. — Its 
various bureaus have almost nothing in common. Its opera- 


tions range from the 
domain of pure science in the 
work of its Geological Survey 
to that of national philan- 
thropy and humanitarianism 
in the care of the Indians and 
the sick and infirm military 
veterans of the nation. 
Through the creation of the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor a large amount of ad-« 
ministrative work has been 
put in other hands, but. it 
still remains a department of 
complex and highly-special- 
ized administrative problems. 
\s in some of the othe 
departments of the govern- 
ment, there has been con- 
siderable house-cleaning in the 
last few years. During the 
past vear every effort has been 
made to improve the efliciency 
of the officials of the depart- 
ment. No less than twenty- 
three Presidential appointees 
have been eliminated from the 
service, Changes in the 
clerical service have also been 
made with the sole purpose of 
benetiting public interests. 
Possibly the most impor- 
tant work of the last two vears 
has been the investigation of 
the public land frauds. The 
public lands of the country 
have always been a fair field 
for plunderers and swindlers, 
and it has been difficult to foil 
their plans. The leading 
fraudulent 
transactions have been mostly 
wealthy men of influence and 


spirits in the 


high standing. socially and EB. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior 
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politically. and they have thrown many obstacles in the way of those 
who have tried and are constantly trying to bring them to justice. 
Some of these have pleaded guilty, some have been convicted, 
and others are still to be tried. A gratifying condition exists re- 
garding the depredations upon 
public timber. These depre- 
dations have always existed, 
and it will probably be some 
time before they cease en- 
tirely. Nevertheless — there 
was a decrease in the last 
year of nearly $300,000 in the 
value of public timber stolen, 
although there were 347 cases 
of depredations reported dur- 
ing the vear. There are in 
the courts of the United 
States about 125 suits for the 
recovery of more than $2,000,- 
000 for stolen timber and 
more than 300 criminal 
prosecutions are under way. 
The department has just 
begun to engage in the work 
of irrigation and reclamation 
of arid and semiarid lands 
in the West. Satisfactory 
progress has already — been 
made, but it is little more 
than a beginning. Surveys 
have been made for projects 
in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Nevada, and in all 
twenty-one contracts, involv- 
ing an expenditure of nearly 
$3.300.000) have been made. 
There has also been allotted 
tentatively to surveys and 
construction work in the 
various States and Territories 
early $24.000.000, the funds 
for which come from the sale 
of publie lands in thirteen 
States and three Territories. 
The Indian Bureau of the 
Department has 100ked after 
the welfare of the 272,000 
Indian population of the 
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country, 180,000 of whom occupy 156 reservations, comprising 
55,000,000 acres. Ten Indian agencies have been abolished in the 
last’ fiscal year, and the work has been given over to bonded 
superintendents of Indian training-schools. The enrolment of the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory and the allotment of 
the lands in their domain to them as individuals have prac- 
tically been completed,—a work that has occupied several 
years. The policy of requiring able-bodied Indians to work 
for their support is now in operation. The schools for Indians 
now number 253. The number of names on the pension roll 
on June 30, 1904, was 1,043,919, a decrease from the previous 
year of 1783. 

The cost of the pension system reached its maximum in 1893, 
when it amounted to $2.44 per capita of the entire population. In 
1904 it amounted to only $1.77 per capita. In 1893 the cost of the 
system per $1000 of the aggregate wealth of the United States 
was $2.24, while in 1904 it had decreased to less than $1.32. 
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The Patent Office issued 31,979 patents during the fiscal year of 
1904 and the receipts were uearly $200,000 more than the ex- 
penditures for the oiflice. The Geologieal Survey has been ‘making 
surveys in mineral and paleontological work, producing topo- 
graphical surveys, analyzing and investigating in chemical and 
physical laboratories, and examining and surveying the forest re- 
serves. It has also conducted an investigation as to the country’s 
water resources, such as the flow of surface and underground 
streams and the physical characteristics of them. About 600 
gauging stations have been established in various parts of the 
country. 

The close touch of the department with the educational affairs 
of the country has resulted in improvement of ideals and systems 
of education, and statistics of importance on this subject are now 
available. Among other things these statistics show that more 
than 18,000,000 pupils are enrotled in the public and private schools 
of the elementary, secondary, and higher grades. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chik F Op BUREAU BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY | 


EVER before in the 

history of the coun- 

try has agriculture 

occupied the — posi- 

tion it holds to-day. 
With few exceptions the past 
four years have witnessed 
hbounteous harvests so that the 
farmers of all sections feel the 
effect of full granaries and 
swelling bank accounts. In 
keeping with this improve- 
ment in the farmer's condi- 
tion, coincident with it and 
to a considerable extent the 
cause of it, has been the de- 
velopment of the work of the 
National Department of Agri- 
culture, under the able direec- 
tion of its present Secretary, 
Honorable James Wilson. For 
eight vears Mr. Wilson has 
labored to bring his depart- 
ment into the closest contact 
with the people, and that he 
has succeeded is due entirely 
to his zeal, his patience, and 
his common sense. The four / Vy, 
years just closing — have 
brought forth many advances 
in the department, which are 
epoch-making in their nature. 

Prior to Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
ministration the department 
consisted of several bureaus 
and divisions, all working 
with zeal, but lacking suffi- 
cient unity of purpose to 
bring about the best results. 
The past four years have 
brought) about an almost 
complete reorganization of the 
department’s work and_ its 
methods, and to my mind this 
is one of the greatest achievements of the present administration, 
for it has resulted in unification of purpose and broadened policies. 
thereby elevating the department to the place in the world’s 
affairs to which it properly belongs. 

With a corps of more than four thousand workers, half of whom 
are either directly or indirectly engaged in scientific research, the 
department’s work now reaches into nearly every walk of life. In 
the four years just closing, inclusive of the publications of the 
Weather Bureau, there have been sent out approximately two 
hundred million pieces of literature touching in one way or another 
not only the farming interests but many commercial interests. 

The railroads, trolley-lines. and the carrying vessels of our 
rivers, lakes, and of the oceans themselves, are the direct bene- 
ficiaries of the department’s work through its Weather Bureau. 
Ii is safe to say that the storm warnings alone of this bureau have 
saved to the owners of ocean-going vessels more than fifty million 
dollars during the past four years. Special frost warnings have 
also been the means of saving large sums to the farmer and the 
fruit-grower, and the weather forecasts, which through the press, 
rural free-delivery carriers, and other means reach daily more than 
fifty million people, add to the sum total of this service. 

One of our greatest sources of wealth is farm animals and their 
products. Three and a quarter billions of dollars is probably a 
safe estimate of the value of this asset of the farmer. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry has these interests to protect. Through its 
inspection and quarantine service, its studies of diseases of ani- 
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mals and the means of com- 
bating them, its dairy and 
other work, it is aiding not 
only the farmers, but many 
commercial — interests. In 
the four years just closed 
this bureau has — inspected 
more than two hundred and 
twenty-seven million animals 
before slaughter, and nearly 
one hundred and forty-eight 
million animals after slaugh- 
ter, and as a result the people 
of the country have been as- 
sured that their meats were 
free from disease, and for- 
eigners could find no grounds 
for excluding our meat prod- 
ucts on the basis of their 
being deleterious to health. 
During the same time about 
three million carcasses of 
hogs were inspected micro- 
scopically for foreign mar- 
kets, and the export of this 
product has added greatly to 
the wealth of the country. 
The inspection by this bureau 
of ocean-going vessels has al- 
ready had the effect of di- 
minishing losses on live 
stock to such an extent that 
insurance rates have been re- 
duced from about eight per 
cent. of the value of the ani- 
mals to less than one-half of 
one per cent. This has virtu 
ally worked a revolution in 
the methods of shipping ani- 
mals abroad. and has saved 
to the shippers a larger sum 
than has actually been ex- 
pended by the bureau in its 
entire work. In the eradica- 
tion of the feot-and-mouth disease from the New England States, 
in preventing the ravages of the Texas fever in the South. in com- 
bating cattle scab and other diseases in the West, it is safe to say 
that the Burean of Animal Industry has saved to the country in 
the past four years not less than five hundred million dollars. 

The primary basis of the wealth of the farmer and all that the 
farmer does to add to the wealth of the nation and to the world 
lies in the plants that he produces from the soil. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry studies the plants and their diseases, and the 
methods of preventing such diseases. It is charged with the intro- 
duction of new crops and the building up of industries resulting 
therefrom, the creation of new and desirable forms to meet new 
requirements and conditions, the improvement of existing forms 
sy as to increase their yield; in short, to make whenever and 
wherever practicable two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before. The gross value of the plent products of this country at 
present will aggregate approximately five billion dollars. 

Within the past four years much has been done by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry to aid, protect, and build up the vast interests 
represented by this enormous fundamental item of the nation’s 
wealth. The Bureau of Plant Industry has made special investiga- 
tions of the diseases of cotton, fruits, and other crops. It is safe 
to say that the result of this werk has been to effect an annual 
saving during the past few vears of not less than a million dollars. 
With a view to building up new industries and securing new plants 
and seeds for this purpose, the world has been searched by agri- 
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cultural explorers. This has resulted in building up the rice in- 
dustry of the South to the point where we are now producing more 
than six hundred million pounds, or nearly three times as much as 
was produced four years ago. 

Four years ago the Bureau of Plant 
introduction of durum or macareni wheats. These wheats were 
distributed in the semiarid districts of the Northwest, and as a 
result there has been built up an industry which this year will 
bring to the country between ten and twelve million dollars. The 
production of these wheats the first vear was 75,000 bushels: the 
second vear, 2,000,000 bushels; the third vear, 10,000,000 bushels; 
and this year, between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 bushels. The in- 
troduction of new crops and the building up of new industries dur- 
ing the past four vears have resulted in an annual increase in the 
wealth of the country of not less than one hundred million dollars. 

In the four years just past, the Bureau of Forestry has made 
gigantic strides in the matter of better forest management. Its 
studies of the vacant public lands suggested for forest reserves 
have given the first intelligent information as “to proper policies 
to pursue in the future handling of such reserves. Its cooperation 
with private individuals in the conservative management of private 
forests has molded public sentiment to the point where it is now 
hehind the entire forest movement. Its tree-planting has brought 
into harmonious relations with the bureau the interests of the 
small planter and the farmer in the forest policy and plans. Its 
studies of forest products have been of great value to the country. 

The work of the Bureau of Soils has been of much value to the 
country. In its soil surveys an effort has been made to bring about 
au better understanding of the nature of soils adapted to certain 
crops. During the past four years the Bureau of Soils has surveyed 
in different parts of the country fifty-three million acres of land. 
In doing this the primary object has been to secure data which 
would enable farmers, fruit-grow¢ and others to handle their 
soils more intelligently. 

The investigations of the 


Industry made its first 


.emistry have reached into 
Its special duties 
Much 


sureau 


a field of vital interest to nearly all citizens. 
have been in the direction of foods and food adulterants. 
has been accomplished along this line in an educational way. 

It is estimated that the loss to the country from the depredations 
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of insects will aggregate annually between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred million dollars. The work of the Bureau of 
Kntomology has done much to prevent such losses. During the 
past four years this bureau has been actively engaged in meeting 
the ravages of one of the most serious pests that has ever invaded 
this country, namely, the Mexican cotton-boll weevil. While the 
loss to the State of Texas through the ravages of this insect have 
been great, it is safe to say that without the work of the Bureau 
of Entomology during the past four years the damage caused by 
the pest would have been annually from ten to fifteen million 
dollars greater than has been the case. In the successful introduc- 
tion by this bureau of parasites of the San José scale and parasites 
of the black scale affecting the orange and lemon industries of 
California, many thousands of dollars will unquestionably be saved 
to the fruit-growers of the country. In its work on forest insects 
great practical results have already been accomplished. At an ex- 
penditure of a little more than twenty-five hundred dollars made 
within the past few years, a loss upon timber aggregating 2,250,- 
600 feet was prevented in the Black Hills Reserve alone. 

In closing this statement of the work of the Department, of 
Agriculture, attention should be called to the vast influence for 
good which the State experiment stations are exerting. The 
stations, while conducting their work independently, are supported 
in part by appropriations made through the national department. 
It is difficult to estimate the far-reaching value of the work. of 
these stations—coming as it does in direct contact with the people 
—for the improvement in methods of animal feeding and breeding, 
and in demonstrations with fertilizers, with cereals and other crops. 

With such a record, the future of the department, the stations, 
and the interests they represent is most encouraging. The great 
irrigation projects in the West will bring abcut changed conditions, 
better methods of farming, and better methods of ‘disposing of the 
preducts of the farm. One of the leading questions of the future 
is to find crops for the millions of acres of dry lands where water 
will always be scanty, but where every other requirement for abun- 
dant growth is present. Our forest work is crystallizing, and with 
it will come the settlement of the great question as to how best to 
handle our public lands. Save the forests, store the floods, and 
utilize the grass, must be the slogan for the future. 

















F all the executive departments the most interesting, and 
the one that appeals most to the imagination, is the baby 
of the government family, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Although only a crawling infant of two 
years as compared 

with that patriarch of de- 
partments, the Treasury, with 
its venerable past of 116 
years, the Benjamin of the 
family, of whom much is ex- 
pected, is a lusty youngster, 
with all the twentieth-century 
ability of youth to spend 
money. In the first year of 
its existence it required 
somewhat more than ten 
millions to meet its running 
expenses, and 9210 perma- 
nent officials and _ several 
thousand temporarily = em- 
ployed to administer to its 
wants. For an infant not a 
bad beginning, with promise 
of even greater things in the 
future. 

The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which was — 
actually created in February, 
1903, but did not really come / 
into existence as a working 
force until the following 
July, owes its origin to the 
realization, which it took 
many years to drive home to 
legislators, that commerce 
and labor are as important to 
the welfare of the country 
as the collection of the 
revenues and the proper ad- 
ministration of the naval and 
military forces. Every gov- 
ernment needs money, so a 
finance minister is one of 
the first things provided for 
in a scheme of government; 
a government must needs be 
able to defend itself, so a 
War Office and a Navy De- 
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partment follow as a matter of course; but commerce and labor, 
which create the revenues that the finance minister collects and 
disburses, which pay for the support of the army and navy, may 
get along without a cabinet ministering angel. 

In the domestic economy of 
most families the “ catch-all ” 
serves a very useful purpose. 
The Treasury Department for 
a number of years was the 
government “ catch-all.” It 
had long outgrown its legiti- 
mate functions. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was no 
longer a finance minister de- 
voting himself to the collec- 
tion of the revenues and their 
disbursement, but more than 
half his time was occupied 
with questions that in Eng- 
land come under the province 
of the Home Office and the 
Soard of Trade, which are 
independent of the Treasury. 
The light-house service, the 
inspection of immigrants, the 
seal-fisheries in Alaska, and 
a dozen other important 
agencies were all added to the 
load resting upon the broad 
shoulders of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not because they 
really belonged there, but be- 
cause Congress had acquired 
the habit of regarding the 
Treasury as always willing to 
take on a new job. Once ina 
fit of absent-mindedness Cen- 
gress created a Department of 
Labor and gave it an inde- 
pendent standing. Why labor 
was not added tothe Treasury 
has never been explained to 


this day. Congress took 
from the control of the 


Treasury and other depart- 

ments such bureaus whose 

functions pertained peculiarly 
(Continued on page 330.) 
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F. C. KEITH ESTATE, 
Proprietors of 
salt all’s Catarrh Snuff, 

. H. Keith, Trustee. 

CLEVELAND, O., February 10th, 1905. 
THE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 
DEAR SIRS: 

It occurred i us that you might be interested in hearing of the capital 
results obtained by Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff from the advertising in 
the Associated Sund: iy Magazine. The far-reaching character of your 
circulation may be judged from the fact that, among many others, 
responses have come to hand from distant Egypt. 

Needless to say, we are much pleased with the outcome of our adver- 
tising, and have directed Mr.. M. D. Bullion, of Woodbury, Ltd., our 
advertising agent, to continue the use of your admirable medium. 

So much advertising space now-a- days is necessarily frittered away 
on experiments, that it gives us genuine pleasure to attest the undoubted 
merit of your proposition, Yours Pegg truly, 
B/B. . H. KEITH, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is’ travelling 
through the mountains in ihe Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. Ile returns in the evening 
und is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Ile surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeting 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Isr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola's powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school, where he endeavors to forget Viola 
in the absorption of his work. He learns from his friend, Dr. Britt, that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke has 
come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells his sister 
Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides to call on 
them, conyineed that her brother is in love with Viola, 


CHAPTER NIII 
BRITT COMES TO DINE 


IS sister’s blunt words brought Morton face to face with 
himself. His heart had been touched by Viola: hence 
his discontent, his heat of anger toward the unlovely 
side of her life. 

And it was the memory of her that had kept him half- 
hearted to the claims of several comely women of his circle, whom 
Kate had advocated. “1 can't afford to make a mistake,” he had 
said when she urged immediate decision. * To be once married, with 
me is to be always married. IT must proceed with caution if not 
with discretion.” His caution in each case fell away into irreso- 
lution and at Jast into indifference. 

And now his mind (which ought to have been given up entirely 
to bacteria) was filled with the face and fortunes of one who was 
either a living lie or suffered an abnormal development. Singular 
and sad predicament for a man who had determined to move slow- 
ly and with ealm foresight! The whole world in which Viola 
lived and moved was repellent, silly, and monstrous. Since his 
meeting with her he had tried to read some of the journals de- 
voted to her faith, and had found them incredibly inane—smudgily 
printed, slovenly of phrase, and filled with messages from Aristotle, 
Columbus, and Confucius, which would have been discouraging in a 
boy of twelve years old. The phraseology, the cant terms, nau- 
seated him. The advertisements of “ Psychics,” *‘ World-famous 
Mediums,” “* Palmists.” and only the devil himself knows what 
else, filled him with disgust. added to his already poor opinion 
of sick humanity. Of these Viola now formed a part—as 
an actress becomes a part of the envy, the brag, the selfish 
blatant struggle for suecess which is reflected in the adver- 
tising columns of dramatic journals. He ran down the “ dis- 
play ads” of “ The World of Spirit” timorously, almost expect- 
ing to see a notice of “the marvellous psychic, Miss Viola Lam- 
bert, the mountain seeress,”’ and so on. 

On deeper thought he found these papers shrewdly contrived to 
take human beings at their weakest point, their most unguarded 
moment: they had the boldness of the juggler, who knows the 
blind spot in the eyes of his spectators. They occupied a field apart 
from all other periodicals in the world. Science, literature, and 
art concerned them only so far as they touched upon, illuminated, 
or strengthened faith in “ the farther shore.” They were as special 
as a trade journal—far more so, indeed, for the Boot and Shoe 
News prints occasional reviews of books, and some admirable stories 


nishers ” and stitching-machines. 


The accounts of circles, s.ttings, and * seances ”’—good Lord, how 
he hated that word—were almost comic. ‘Vo think of Viola and 
her gracious mother concerned with these, even as spectators, filled 
him with angry disgust. To be there as principals—he utterly re- 


fused to consider that. 


And yet, according to Britt, the girl was a self-deluded fakir 
at the best; at the worst, an babitual, hysterical trickster, avid 


for notoriety. In either case a tainted, leprous thing—a woman 


to be shunned by every man who loved a dignified and wholesome 


life. It was worse than folly to permit such a creature to break in 
on his work, to draw his mind from his reading; and yet she con- 
tinued to do both these things. 

The next morning as he was leaving the house for his office he 
stepped into the dining-room and took a seat by his sister’s side. 

“ Kate!” he said, and his voice was stern. ‘ You must not call 
upon Miss Lambert.” 

“Why not. Morton?” 

Jecause it would prove an embarrassment to you and a snare 
to me. She is a singularly attractive girl, and will bewilder you. 
Britt says she is much more mature than when I saw her, and by 
that he meant to convey that she had grown clever, if not tricky. 
There is a bad streak in her, I’m afraid—for all her charm, and 
we would better let her alone. She is, upon the most charitable 
construction, hysterical, and her deception probably arises, as Britt 
says, from a diseased brain. In any case, she is not a fit person 
for you to meet.” 

* But you said she has good eyes ’” 

“She has. She was bewitchingly pretty, but that only makes 
her case the more perplexing. Why trouble ourselves about her?” 

“Tm going to call upon her, anyway. I am wild to see a girl 
who can upset you so completely; you are upset, I can see that.” 

Morton laughed, rather sadly.“ That’s a fine womanly reason, 
and may be sufficient for you. If you insist on going, Kate, it is 
against my wish. The girl and her problem has interfered too much 
with my work already.” 

She looked deep into his soul, then took another tack. “ Well, 
then, bring en this man Britt; he’s the only witness for the 
prosecution, isn’t he? Let’s have him to dinner; I want to in- 
terrogate him, as the lawyers say; [ want to know what kind of a 
man he is before I take his word against a girl who refracted him. 
He may be only jaundiced.” 

“He was their family physician.” 

“T don’t care if he was; he may be seeking revenge on the 
girl.” She put her arm about his neck. ‘“ You poor boy, that 
girl’s troubles have upset you. I’m delighted to find you so hu- 
manly romantic—at least I would be if she weren’t so question- 
able. But we'll find out. I’m on her side till I know more of 
Britt: besides, ’'m not sure that her mysterious powers are not 
real,” and she sent him away less keenly concerned. With all her 
impulse and zeal of friendship she was a woman of sense and 
power. 


Britt came to dinner promptly, gratified for a chance to wear 
his evening dress. Kate received him gladly, but was taken aback 
by his languid elegance of manner. He really looked distinguished, 
and she rather hastily explained: ‘“ Our dinner is only a family 
affair, Dr. Britt. We wanted to have you all to ourselves.” 

“Nothing could be better for me, Mrs. Rice, I assure you,” he 
answered, gallantly. ‘A formal dinner would embarrass me. I’ve 
been so long in the hills I feel like a Long Island hermit. It’s 
a far halloco from Colorow to the Bowery.” 

“It’s farther still from the Bowery to Colorow; that’s what 
makes you Western people so interesting to us of the East.” 

* Please don’t make me out an honored son of the West, Mrs. 
Rice; I was born in White Plains.” 

* Were you, indeed! Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

“T regret it myself. The West would have fitted me out with 
better lungs.” 

Kate never went round when she could wade across. Therefore, 
no sooner were they inhaling the savor of the soup than she be- 
gan. “I am very much interested in occult affairs, Dr. Britt, and 
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my brother tells me you were the family 
physician of this remarkable Miss Lambert. 
Tell us about her.” 

Britt considered 2 moment. “It is true 
that Mrs. Lambert confided in me and _per- 
mitted me to take a part in Viola’s sittings, 
but I can hardly be called her physician. 
In the first place, the girl seems so perfectly 
well physically that medicine is unneces- 
sary, and then, too, I never had her confi- 
dence. To be plain, I think she hated the 
sight of me.” 

* Why was that?” 

He cast a curious sidewise glance. ‘ Well, 
I’m not pretty to look at, and then I reckon 
she thought I was investigating her.” 

“[T hope you were.” 

“T was, but I didn’t get very far.” 

“What barred you?” 

“Well, to begin with, everything took 
place in the dark.” 

“Tt’s always so,” exclaimed Kate; * I won- 
der why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ‘ They all say 
‘light is antagonistic to the power.’ You 
can draw your own inference.” 

Morton spoke. “I never could under- 
stand why they didn’t make a special effort 
to avoid that criticism.” 

“Well, tell us what happened,” cried 
Kate; “I’m on the edge of my chair with 
interest.” 

Britt looked at Morton. “ That’s the curi- 
ous thing, isn’t it? People are interested. 
The fact is we all secretly hope the ghost- 
story is true.” 

Kate laughed. ‘“ You’re perfectly right. 
We all pooh-pooh, but we’d be bitterly dis- 
appointed if all spirit footsteps turned out 
to be rats. But please hurry. Wasn't any 
of it true?” 

“Now, I’m going to be candid—” 

At this Morton leaned forward with ex- 
cess of interest, and Kate clapped her hands 
—‘*Good! Now it’s coming. Be as candid 
as you can.” 

Britt went on musingly. ‘One night as 
I sat between Viola and the closed piano 
the spook, or whatever it was, ran up and 
down the keys, now on the treble, now on 
the bass, keeping time to my whistling.” 

Morton interrupted. * Did you know that 
the lid was closed?” 

“Yes; I laid my hand on it while the keys 
were drummed.” 

“Where was Miss Lambert?” 

“ Apparently at my left, sleeping. I want- 
ed to seize her arm, but 1 didn’t. When the 
lights were turned on she was in a deep 
trance—apparently. That one fact of the 
closed piano being played remains inex- 
plicable.” 

“Was that all!” cried Kate, in a most 
disappointed way. 

“Oh, no. There were marvels to raise 
your hair, but that was all that I valued.” 

Morton answered quickly. “It was 
enough, if properly conditioned. The the- 
ory is—I’ve been reading up on it—that 
these spook brethren of ours attack their 
doubters in different ways. Knowing you 
to be a man of materialistic and rather 
methodical habit of mind the powers essayed 
a material test. Perhaps it was a mouse?” 

“Or the cat?” suggested Kate. 

“They must have been musical and of ex- 
ceptional intelligence then,” put in Britt, 
“for they played up and down on the key- 
board at my request, and kept time to 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ ” 

Kate exulted. “ What do you think of 
that, Morton? If one is true, then all may 
be true.” 

Britt went on. ‘ No. Whatever the pow- 
er was it was controlled by human intelli- 
gence. It answered to my will.” 

“You were convinced of that?” Morton’s 
glance was keen, keener than he know. “ If 
you admit that one of these manifestations 
is true you open the door for the witches.” 

Britt was a little nettled. “ All this took 
place precisely as I relate it; in the dark, 
of course. But one sense, that of touch, con- 
trolled the situation—hearing took the rest.” 

“Jt all shows the inadequacy of human 
evidence. You must not expect any one 
to believe that such a manifestation took 
place. It is like the stories we hear of 
haunted houses. A friend of mine the other 
day was telling me of a ghost that walked 
in an Australian bungalow, where he was 
visiting last year. Said he: ‘I saw vases 
thrown from the mantelpiece in broad day- 
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light. I’ve had invisible feet tramping all 
about my chair in a vividly lighted room.’ 
I didn’t believe him, of course. The fact is, 
we don’t know our own capacity for being 
deceived. We are each a microcosm—a sum- 
ming up of all our forbears, and in the 
obscure places of our brains are the cells 
of cavemen, nooks troubled by shadows and 
inhabited by strange noises. If you come at 
me in the right way you can raise a terrify- 
ing echo deep in some knot of my brain 
cells, but it is only the echo of a far-away 
ery: it is not even the ery.” 

Britt poised himself. ‘ Let me tell you 
this. I have started in to understand this 
thing. It isn’t a haphazard series of de- 
ceits; of that I am at this moment con- 
vinced. The most amazing consideration 
to my mind is this: there is system in their 
fool tricks. I don’t mean Miss Lambert 
alone; [ mean in all the best authenticated 
manifestations. As you say, they know 
how to attack the public: the ones who 
don’t are exposed and drop out: but, gen- 
erally speaking, they go on smoothly because 
they know just what can be safely attempt- 
ed and what can’t. Now in Miss Lambert's 
case the same system appears. Her alleged 
phenomena fit into the scheme; her develop- 
ment is according to the spiritualistic Hoyle. 
No originality is permitted—hence no failure 
of effect.” 

* And yet my brother tells me she is 
quite young and engaging.” 

“ Altogether charming in body, and in ev- 
ery other thought most ingenuous.” 

Morton interposed, mockingly. ‘ And you 
think she has built up this most elaborate 
system of deceit?” 

“Somebody has. I lay a good part of 
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it to Clarke, but most of it to hysteria and 
the suggestion of The Flag of Truth and 
other similar sheets.” 

“But she had already all, these mani- 
festations before Clarke’s coming, and pre- 
sumably before she could read.” 

“They say so. I don’t know that. Many 
of the tricks are noted in Randall’s notes.” 

“Who was Randall?” asked Kate. 

“Their family physician; my predecessor. 
Some of her phenomena convinced him; he 
died a believer.” 

Morton started. “They did! You didn’t 
tell me that.” 

* Didn’t 1? Well, it’s true. He put him- 
self on record in these notes as a convert. 
However, that was after his wife died.” 

Morton’s face fell. ‘* Oh—well—that’s dif- 
ferent. They all weaken when their wives die.” 

“Not at all; some are not anxious to 
bridge the gulf,’ answered Britt, lightly. 
* Clarke’s communion with his dead wife is 
now as cool as friendship.” 

Kate faced him. “It’s only fair to say, 
Dr. Britt, that I, too, am one of the be- 
reaved, and that if I seem more hospitable 
to these messages than my brother you will 
understand. My husband died two years ago.” 

“TIT beg your pardon, Mrs. Rice, if I’ve 
seemed too harsh in my zeal to explain—” 

“Oh, I’m not one to fear the truth,” she 
answered, quickly. “I come of a family of 
questioners. It’s only now and then that I 
waver—for a moment. My husband said he 
would come back to me if he could, and I’ve 
been half-hoping — not really expecting it, 
you know—-” 

She did not complete her sentence, and 
Morton spoke with tender reproach. “TI 
am being profoundly illumined, Kate. Why 
didn’t you tell me that?” 

“ Because it was only a jocular remark; 
[ didn’t intend you should know it. I don’t 
know how I| came to let it slip from my 
mouth. He has never returned; strange to 
say, I feel mother, but never Hayward.” 

They had reached a very tender and sol- 
emn pause—so self-revealing had been the 
woman’s admission—and Britt was looking 
at his plate as his hostess began again with 
assumed brightness. “ Well, now, about this 
girl? Can you take me to see her? She in- 
terests me beyond anything.” 

“Certainly; I should be delighted. But 
your brother met her; she would be pleased 
to see you both, I’ve no doubt.” 

“My brother thinks she is a fraud and 
does not wish to see her—” . 

“T derive my knowledge from Dr. Britt.” 

sritt was undisturbed. “I think she is 
a fraud, too, but a very charming one.” 

“That ought to make her all the more 
convincing,” said Kate. 

* And all the more dangerous,” replied 
Britt. “She baffles me—when face to face 
with her.” 

“What are they going to do with her— 
exhibit her to the public?” 

“Only to the elect. Clarke has been mak- 
ing notes industriously all the year and is 
about ready to publish. He now wants a 
few of the big fellows like Uncle Simeon 
Pratt to help boom his book. The Lamberts 
are not in this for money—please give the 
girl credit for that; and as for the mother, 
she is entirely honest—she believes in her 
spirits.” 

“That puts the girl in a horrible position 
—if she is deceiving,’ Morton interposed. 
“Tmagine her state of mind if it is true 
that she has slowly built up this system of 
deceit till her own mother has come to 
rest upon it! The though is horrible. It 
would kill the mother to know her daugh- 
ter’s heart!” 

“Tt’s worse than you realize,” returned 
Britt. ‘“ You see, the mother has been for 
years in close daily communion—as she sup- 
poses—with her husband, her little son, and 
others of her dead. Half of her daily life 
is in these joys, the other half in her 
daughter. That was the wall that stopped 
me. I couldn’t even express my doubt to 
the mother, though she knows I am a 
sceptic.” I simply withdrew; I do not in- 
tend to pursue the matter to a finish so 
long as the mother is alive.” 

Morton’s face was clouded with pain. 
“Let us drop the Lamberts as a subject; 
they are too distressing, especially as I see 
no way of helping them. When do you 
return?” 

Kate acquiesced in her brother’s diversion 
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of the stream of talk, but an hour later, as) 
sritt was about to go, she seized the oppor- 
tunity to say: “ You must not fail to take 
me to see this girl. I have never been so 
excited about any one in my life. Can’t you 
take me to-morrow?” : 

“fam entirely at your service. 
I call at four; will that do?” 

“ Perfectly. I’m very grateful to you.” 

“] hope you won’t come to curse me for 
it. I warn you, the girl’s eyes and voice 
are damnably convincing. She may enamor | 
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you. 
“ “No fear of that,” she cried, in defiant | 
brightness. ‘I’m not so easily fooled.” | 

She reentered the library with the flush 
of an excited conviction in her face. ‘* Mor- 
ton, I feel as if I had taken part in the dis- 
section of a human soul.” i} 

He threw up his hand with a gesture of | 
pain and despair. “ Don’t! 1 can only hope 
that girl is not utterly bad. Otherwise, she 
is the sport of devils. Help me forget the 
whole uncanny business.” 

“You're wrong,” she said, firmly. “ It is 
just such men as you and Dr. Weissmann 
who should snatch the pearl of truth from 
this bucket of mental mire.” 

“ That’s a very good phrase, Kate. 
I was sure of the pearl.” 

There really was no way out for him. 
Uis mind utterly discredited the phenomena 
Viola claimed to produce, and that left but 
one other interpretation. She was a trick- 
ster and autohypnotist—uncanny as_ the 
fabled women who were fair on one side, but u 
utterly foul and corrupt on the other. In | 
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his musing her splendid glowing physical — 


self drew near, and when he looked into her 
sweet clear eyes his brain reeled with doubt 
of his doubt. If there were any honest eyes 
in the world—-she was innocent, and a tor- 
tured victim, as Kate had so quickly de- 
cided; and his plain duty was to beat back 
the forces seeking to devour her. 

“The mind is an obscure kingdom, sub- 
ject to inexplicable revolts and sudden con- 
fusions,” he thought. ‘ Delusions are easy 
to foment, and at the last are indistin- 
guishable from the fact—so far as the mind 
which gave them being is concerned. The 
body of this girl is young, but her brain 
may be cankered by the sins and lies of a 
long line of deeadent ancestry.” The thought 
was horrible, but it was less revolting than 
the alternative—it was the only way in 
which her life could be explained and ex- 
cused. In any case. to think of her as wife 
to any healthy, well-meaning man was most 
repellent. It was right, it was highly cou- 
rageous, and it was deeply significant for 
her to put marriage away as decisively as 
if it were a crime. Even Clarke had thus 
far sued in vain, Britt had said. 

There was a heroic strain in the girl some- 
where. To have come so early in her life 
to such a decision, to put away the dream of 
being like other girls, involved much for her. 
Was it too late to rescue her from the men- 
tal gangrene eating its way to the very 
centre of her soul? This was the question 
which only a renewed acquaintance, a care- 
ful study, could resolve. 

To be continued. 








To the North Pole by Wireless 


Ir Commander Peary is able to carry 
out his announced intention of maintaining 
communication between his party and Lab- 
rador on his coming polar exploration, by 
Wireless telegraphy, it would seem that 
arctic exploration would be revolutionized 
in several important respects, as hitherto 
the explorers have not been able to describe 
their successes or failures until they have 
returned or arranged for supplies and_re- 
lief at any time subsequent to their de- 
parture. It is stated that Commander Peary 
will establish intermediate stations between 
his northern base and Labrador, thus en- 
abling him to keep in touch with civiliza- 
tion. It is to be hoped that a thorough test 
will be made of wireless telegraphy for this 
purpose. Furthermore, the operation of 
wireless telegraphy over large extents of ice 
would be watched with interest, and constant 
news from the exploring party would arouse 
much greater general interest in geographical 
discovery in the arctic regions, 
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EARLY PREPARATIONS 


are necessary to secure 

from nature the future harvest. 
ne Have you made early 
preparations to secure the 

harvest of your lifes work? 

An adequate Endowment policy 
in the Equitable will provide 
for your maturer years, if you 
live. And will protect your 
family meanwhile, if you die. 
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i and every year thereafter, until $15,000 have been paid. At the end of 
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Wisconsin 
Opportunities 


Demand the Attention 
of Shrewd Men 


© Its natural resources and its spirit of progress 
make Wisconsin the most desirable Western 
location for manufacturing and other industries. 
© Wisconsin has limitl iron-ore d its and 
a wealth of hardwood timber. 

© Business conditions in Wisconsin will interest 
you, 


— 
The Wisconsin Central 
e 
Railway 
provides unsurpassed transportation facilities. 
@ Reduced rates on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each mont 's an ers. 
Savion: System and Safety 
For full information inquire of your nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address 
JAS. C. POND 


“The Road General Passenger Agent 
to Remember” MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE MINING HERALD, leading | 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- | 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how | 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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This Week’s Issue 
AN apology seems due our readers for 
the encroachment of advertising upon read- 
ing space this week; but the edition so 
taxed our presses that it was physically 
impossible to add more pages; as it was, 
all advertising except that actually con- 


tracted for in advance was refused, 


Progress in the Navy 
(Continued from page 320.) 


supply, as well as to promote general inter- 
est and activity in ordnance manufacturing. 

The rapid growth of the detail of naval 
administration due to the inerease in ships 
and in the number of men will have to be 
taken care of by radical action within a 
few years. It is greatly to the credit of 
those who have the responsibility of these 
details that the vast increase consequent on 
the tripling of the number of men in the 
navy has been handled with so small an in- 
crease in the force administering the details, 
but it must be recognized that a condition 
of permanent increase will bring about an 
increasing inefliciency if means for handling 
it remain at the level of the smaller estab- 
lishment. A revision in business methods 
and the simplification of details which is 
enforced by all larger undertakings will be 
a profitable subject for consideration in con- 
nection with a determination of the force 
which shall most economically carry out 
the expenditures of the approximately one 
hundred millions annually, an amount which, 
as has been shown by the careful administra- 
tion of my immediate predecessors, is no 
more than should be placed at the disposal 
of a navy commensurate with the dignity 
of the United States, and which is less than 
the United States could profitably pay for 
the assurance of a permanent peace and for 
the maintenance of its proper place’ and 
weight in international affairs. 

While I can see directions in which, after 
careful consideration and on matured plans, 
changes could be made which would make 
for efficiency and economy, I believe that the 
United States is getting full value for the 
money being expended for naval purposes. 
In many directions it is getting service that 
would be available to private enterprise only 
for very largely increased amounts, while 
the total of results attained is a satisfactory 
equivalent for expenditure made, not only 
in immediate achievement, but in the prom- 
ise of growth in the direction of what I 
firmly believe the United States should have 
—the most efficient navy ‘in the world. 





Commerce and Labor 
(Continued from page 324.) 


to commerce or labor, and put them under 
the administration of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. Thus, from the Treasury 
Department were taken the lighthouse board, 
the lighthouse establishment, “the steamboat- 
inspection service, the bureau of naviga- 
tion, the shipping commissioners, the bureau 
of standards (which deals with weights and 
measures), the coast and geodetic survey, 
the immigration service, the supervision of 
the Alaska salmon and seal fisheries, and 
the bureau of statistics; from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the census office; the 
department of labor and the fish commis- 
sion, independent bureaus, were also brought 
into the new department ; the bureau of for- 
eign commerce, one of the State Department 
bureaus. was consolidated with the bureau 
of statistics. In addition to this frame- 
work. the act creating the new department 
provided for a bureau of manufactures, the 
duty of that bureau being “ to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the various manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States, and mar- 
kets for the same at home and abroad, do- 
mestic and foreign, by gathering, compiling, 
publishing, and supplying all available and 
useful information concerning such indus- 
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TWO SPECIAL CRUISES 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BY THE TWIN-SCREW CRUISING STEAMER 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


From New York, April 4th, 1905 
Duration 24 Days 


Itinerary—Azores, Madeira, Canary Islands, Gtbraltar, 
Algiers, Palermo, Naples, and Genoa 


This same steamer will continue on a 14 day cruise to Ham- 
burg, Leaving Genoa April 30th, 1905, for Villetranche, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Tunis, Algiers, Oran, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
Oporto, Dover, and Hamburg. Where can the tourist or 
one in search of health find such a delightful cruise as 
this? Learn more about them by sending for book 
giving details of these and other cruises, 


Rate to Genoa, $90 and upward 
Genoa to Hamburg, $120 


159 Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 70 State St., Boston, Mass, 
401 California St., San Franeiseo, Cal. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Most delightful, 
Most refreshing, 
Most lasting, 
Most popular. 
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Toilet and Bath. 

































PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TOURS 





MARCH 31 
NCRTH AND SOUTH GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS 
April 4, 5, 6. and 7 
PUA ATOM INCW: YORK. 008. wiwiecncw steed aon xe oot $32 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going trip, 
and three days’ board at Hotel Carolina. ‘Tickets good for eighteen days. 





MARCH 11 and 25, APRIL 22, MAY 6 
gg i re ee ee $36 


Covering all necessary expenses for six days. 


RATE tromuNew. YOUK 22.6 <6: sss oak esae ew basen. $17 
Covering round- trip transportation, all expenses going, and one and three- 
fourths days’ board at Ch: unberlin Hotel. ‘Tickets good for six days. 





MARCH 9, 23, APRIL 6, 24, MAY 18 
RATE from New York................ $12 and $14.50 


According to hotel selected, covering all ytep ate expenses for three days. 
Tickets good for ten days 





Detailed Itineraries and full information may be had of C. STUDDS, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 


GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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For Snen Salads, ‘Guten Chane; Fish, & | 
Lobsters, ipa Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. ie 


The great success of McIIhenny's Tabasco, both as a relish and as a digestive 
agent, has caused numerous imitations to be put upon the marke nany ¢ 









which consist simply of diluted tomato catsup he atts charged wit 

pepper, w hich any physician will tell vou is a Reve rous irritant anc 

avoided. The genuine MclIlhenny’s Tabasco is a most excellent 

aids the digestive organs in their work. Therefore, always be sure when you 
use Tabasco that it is McIlhenny's—the original—in use nearly half a century. 


FREE- Write for interesting book- 
let of new and unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’'S TABASCO 
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ohnMackintos 
the Toffee King 


Iam called the Toffee King because I am the largest Toffee manufacturer in the world. My subjects are of both sexes, 
all ages, races, creeds and colors. They are loyal and willing subjects. ‘They have sworn allegiance to ‘loffee—not to 
me. There are no pretenders to my throne. Iam John Mackintosh, the Toffee King of England, and I rule alone. 

My recipe for the manufacture of 





is unequalled. My Candy Kitchen is the largest in the world. An average of one hundred tons of Toffee is sold 
each week in England—think of it, one hundred tons a w eek! Jam the world’s largest consumer of butter. Herds of 
prize cattle supply me with milk. I buy sugar by the train load. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee is sold all over Europe, and even in far-off China and Japan. 

You do not have to acquire a taste for ‘Toffee. If you have never tried it, ] can assure you in advance that you will 
like It. It is delightful. You do not tire of it. likesome Candy. It is a favorite Candy with children and young people. 
It contains no coloring matter, harmful ingredients, or artificial flavoring. 

f vou have any difficulty in obtaining Mackintosh’s Toffee from your dealer, do not hesitate to write me. I will 
see that he supplies you, or I will send a large trial package for 10 cents. If you wish, you may send me $1.60, and I 
will send you a family tin, containing four pounds. Yes, I pay the express charges. R 














SAVE HALF_YOU 


Years ago this advertisement ap- 
peared in these pages the Pioneer 
advertisement of the * Pioneers.” Di 
you ever see any Factory-to->moker 
advertisement before it? Our an- 
nouncement then was 


‘Your Cigars Free For a Year’ 


and what we said then we repeat now— 





Every cigar guaranteed to suit or 


, YOUR MONEY BACK 


in full. Your satisfaction and saving 
positively made secure. 

Send us $1.00 and we will send an 
assorted box of 25 cigars, showing 
(15) 10-cent and 2-for-25c. values, and 
(10) 5-cent values. Or, tell us what 
you ordinarily pay for your smokes, if 
Clear Havanas or Domestics, and we 
will send you a full two dollars’ worth 
of cigars at retailers’ values that will 
best show you how well we will“ save 
half your cigar money.” If you don’t 
think so, we will send your dollar back, 

Our beautiful catalogue, “ Rolled 
Reveries,’”’ goes with every order. 
Transportation Always Paid By Us. 

Try cigars from the cleanest of fac- 
ories to-day. 


‘% on t 
& ©O., “THE PIONEERS,” 772 JARVIS STREET. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




































“Whatyouordinarily spend at 
retail for cigars would, if spent 
with us, furnish you with an- 
other year’s smoking FREE. 
The same value cigars for half 
money, twice as good for the 
same money ~ two years’ smok- 
ing for the price of one.” 
We have had no reason to modify 
this statement or the proposition that [Rca 
has made our success. = 


JOUN B. BOGERS 


SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
Wecan and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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tries and such markets”; and it also created 
a bureau of corporations, the commissioner 
of which was given power to investigate 
into the organization, conduct, and manage- 
ment of the business of any corporation or 
joint-stock company engaged in interstate 
commerce; and to gather such information 
and data as will enable the President to 
make recommendations to Congress for the 
regulation of commerce, and the information 
obtained is to be reported to the President, 
who may make such portions of it public 
as he thinks proper. 

All these bureaus, with the exception of 
the two last—manufactures and corpora- 
tions-—are doing much the same work now 
that they did when they were under the 
control of the Treasury and other depart- 
ments. They are all interesting. There is 
the Census Bureau, in the words of Herbert 
Knox Smith, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Corporations, that “ gathers, and adds _per- 
centages to twenty decimal places in the 
humming seclusion of its huge hive, and 
when it speaks it writes the autobiography 
and the horoscope of a nation”; through the 
navigation bureau “ go the myriad, startling, 
horrible wickednesses of man on the high 
seas, Where man is breast to breast with the 
untamed forces, and sins proportionately ” ; 
there is romance in all these matter of fact, 
precise, highly systematized bureaus, out of 
which the public believes that the last drop 
of romance has been squeezed; but the one 
bureau in which the public is more interest- 
ed at the present time than in any other 
is the new Bureau of Corporations, of which 
James R. Garfield, the son of the late Presi- 
dent, is commissioner, and Herbert Knox 
Smith, a rising lawyer, is the deputy. 

The purpose of the bureau has been 
stated. In a word, it was destined to inves- 
tigate modern methods of business as con- 
ducted by corporations so as to enable the 
President to suggest to Congress the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation to remedy evils 
that might be found to exist. When the 
bureau came into existence there was a be- 
lief in the minds of the public that it was 
to be a sort of modern St. George to go 
hurrying up and down the land, slaying the 
trust minotaur and to undo in a day that 
which had grown up in the course of a cen- 
tury. More than one member of Congress 
voiced in tones of indignation, shattered by 
emotion, his scorn of a bureau that after 
six months of existence had done nothing; 
had been content merely to draw the breath 
of life, and, incidentally, government. sal- 
aries, and still did not have the scalp of a 
single trust as proof of its prowess. 

The bureau aims to be constructive and 
not destructive. Consider for a moment the 
enormous destruction the bureau could ac- 
complish if it played the réle of St. George 
and slaughtered a corporate dragon when- 
ever it reared its head. Two-thirds of all 
the men in the United States engaged ‘in 
gainful occupations are employed by cor- 
porations; two-thirds of all the wealth of 
the country is invested in corporations. 
When one remembers this, when one re- 
members “the tremendous sweep of the 
questions we must consider, of the vast hu- 
man, economic, and political interests that 
must be affected by any suggestion we may 
make,” to quote from an address recently 
made by Mr. Smith, it is easy enough to 
understand why Mr. Garfield and Mr. Smith 
have felt their way with the utmost caution ; 
like pioneers in an unknown country they 
were forced to move with circumspection 
lest they involved themselves and their fol- 
lowers in disaster. 

Comparable only to the work of the 
bureau was the work requiring the wisdom 
of the country’s greatest men in that period 
succeeding the civil war when it was neces- 
sary to rearrange and readjust the forces 
of society, when economic conditions had to 
adapt themselves to labor freed instead of 
labor enslaved, and to fill up the void made 
by the wastage of war; when disorganized 
finances had to be put in order and an enor- 
mous war debt provided for and the credit 
of the government rehabilitated. These were 
questions great enough, far-reaching enough, 
all embracing in their material and moral 
aspects to test the capacity of giants in- 
tellectual, giants who wrestled and_ con- 
quered to the admiration of the world, but 
the problems of those days are dwarfed 
by those of to-day.. In every respect, in 
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numbers. in dollars reckoned by the millions, 
in the issues involved, the magnitude of 
operations is multiplied so enormously that 
the mind can scarcely grasp 1t. The millions 
of the war debt shrink when compared with 
the billions of invested corporate capital; 
the legions of the armies of the North are 
but a centurion’s guard compared with the 
host that marches under the standard of 
commerce. 

Thus far the work of the bureau has been 
to a large extent formulative. It has pre- 
pared and issued a report outlining a definite 
plan of Federal control of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce through a sys- 
tem of licenses; it has considered and stated 
in that report other methods of improving 
corporate conditions, and has indicated the 
reasons why the license system is regarded 
as the best, supporting by legal briefs the 
legal questions involved. It has investi- 
gated and is still investigating the cor- 
porate laws of the different States, so as to 
show the present status of the State laws 
and their working. The business of the 
country is carried on nationally, but legal- 
ly it is done on State lines; in any other 
State except that in which a corporation is 
chartered it is a “foreign” corporation, 
permitted to do business simply by virtue 
of the comity of States. Artificial State 
lines and barriers are an anomaly to-day. 

The bureau has for some months past been 
making an investigation of the Beef Trust, 
and that report, which will be shortly sub- 
mitted to the President, is awaited with a 
good deal of interest. It may be proper to 
state here that the bureau has no direct con- 
trol over any corporations. All that it can 
do is to investigate and recommend. 

The future work of the bureau, from all 
present indications, will be largely upon the 
lines that it has followed since its organiza- 
tion. It will continue to investigate and 
recommend; to endeavor to find a solution 
for evils admitted to exist, fully realizing 
that capital affiliated has rights, even as the 
people, who are the original source of that 
capital, have rights that must be protected, 
and steadfastly adhering to the principle that 
its purpose is to be constructive and not de- 
structive. 





Up-to-date Advertising 


A TOMBSTONE in the churchyard at Green- 
wich, England, bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“ Here lies Clarinda, 
wife of Joseph Grant, 
who keeps a chemist shop 
at No. 21 Berkley Road 
and deals only in the purest of drugs.” 





Slips of the Tongue 


A WELL-KNOWN literary man tells the fol- 
lowing anecdotes of amusing slips of the 
tongue: 

A certain minister was reading a chapter 
from the New Testament, when his congre- 
gation was treated to this surprising version 
of a famous passage, ‘**—and Peter crowed 
three times and the cock went forth and 
wept bitterly.” 

Another story tells of a man who, on 
being asked concerning his familiarity with 
musie, replied that he knew but two tunes: 
“God Save the Weasel” and “ Pop Goes 
the Queen.” 





The Gunner’s Prayer 


“T. P.” recalls a good story of British 
piety on the eve of battle: A lieutenant of 
Hi.M.S. Revenge, just before the battle of 
Trafalgar, discovered one of the gunners on 
his knees before his gun. 

“What. the are you doing?” 
shouted the amazed and angry lieutenant. 
“ You’re not afraid, are you?” 

“Afraid!” cried the gunner, scornfully, 
rising from his knees; “no, I’m not afraid; 
1 was praying.” 

“What were you praying for if you’re 
not afraid?” retorted the lieutenant. 

“TI was praying, sir,” was the response, 
“that the enemy’s shot may be distributed 
in the same proportion as the prize money— 
almost all of it among the officers!” 
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PERFECTION IN SEGARS 


: We have a complete assortment 


of Imported and Domestic segars 
and make a specialty of ex- 
clusive shapes and sizes manu- 
factured under our supervision 
by the most prominent factories 
inHavana ww #& & w& 
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Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters ; fers tO. 
rope and South Africa. Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


® of Credit. Collections made. 
C red it. International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Tue Auprr CompANy OF New YorkK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F.C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer, 





Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees, 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


B. &O., Clev. Ter. & Valley ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding 4% 
So. Indiana R’way ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding 4.25% 
Gal., H. & San Antonio ist Mtge. Gold 6s, yielding 4% 
(Eastern Division). 
Gal., H. & San Antonio ist Mtge. Gold 5s, yielding 4.15% 
(Mexican and Pac. Extension). 

Full description will be sent regarding the above and any 
other bonds on request. 

Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest 
allowed on deposits subject to check. Government and other 
high-grade bonds bought and sold. 


Edey, Brown S& Sanderson 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





Capital = 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 





Henry M. FLAGLer, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxvik, 

Wa ter S. JouNsTon, 
A. D. Jutiiiakp, 
JoszrH Larocgue, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuaries H. Aven, 
Grorce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwinb, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
James B. Duxe, 


Lev: P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 





Cuarves H. ALLEN, 
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Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oaxman, 
Samuet Rega, 
Eutxu Root, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 

G. G. Haven, 

James N. JaRvig, 


Counsel, ELIHU ROOT 
DIRECTORS 


WintHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Joun SLOANE, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


Exinvu Root, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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Henry Ford has made a life work of the development of the 
4) Automobile and presented to the world a car so perfected that the 
success of the Ford Motor Co. is without a parallel in the Auto- 


mobile Industry. 


' 


ee 
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The fundamental features of the first Ford Car were light weight 
(resulting in economy of maintenance), ample power (not too much and not 
too little, BUT ALWAYS POWER) and absolute simplicity, with the elimi- 
nation of every unnecessary complication. These features still further 
developed are distinctive in Ford cars to-day. There have been no freaks, 
no failures, no experiments in Ford cars. 


see 


Bes 


la 


Send for detailed description of 
Model “C” Tonneau Car, 1250 Ibs., 2 cylinder opposed, price $950.00. 
Model “F” Side Entrance Tonneau, weight 1400 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, 
price $1200.00. 
Model “B” 4 cylinder, vertical, weight 1700 Ibs., side entrance tonneau, 
price $2000.00. 
Delivery Car, weight 1350 Ibs., 2 cylinder opposed, price $950.00. 


i SEY 


i CANADIAN TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE FORD MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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GIN-SENG-GIN (CIGARS 


(TRADE-MARK) -~M ADE AT KEY west.— 








“The Gin with a Push” OPE Go Clartet ee 
Ginseng has been used by the Japs and Chinese 


over 2000 years, for RILEUMATISM, KID- 


wy 3 : BU MA TI ae, New S. S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. Specially 
NEY, BLADDER and NERVOUS troubles. Chartered. July rst. $245 up. Exceptional advantages. 
GIV ES YOU COUR AGE Many other Tours. Write us. FRANK (€. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 


Rejuvenates and restores lost strength. = 


SOLD AT vn PISO’'S CURE FOR i) 


‘ 'G CAFES AND DRUGGISTS., 
LEADING CAFES L fe a. EURES WHERE ALES FATS, = 
° . it C rup, ‘laste: A 
THE GIN-SENG-GIN CO., CINCINNATI, 0. fog Dost Comee Oy ESP. ie anameine 9 


et oh @) ba 01.) me). eee 
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AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY , 
« E 
It's 09 oe re) 540) OM oom 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O NEW YORK OFFICE 
ST JOSEPH MO LOVISVILLE. KY i358 BROADWAY 








In Luck 


THE typical Marblehead boy of ten or 
twelve years is much averse to attending 
school, preferring to loaf about the wharves 
or to earn a nickle on the golf-links. 

One day last summer a Boston man who 
occupies a cottage there, while playing golf 
noticed that his caddie remained dangerously 
near the tee at each drive. After expostu- 
lating in vain he concluded to let the boy 
run the chance of getting hurt. 

They had played some time, when the lad, 
growing friendly and more communicative, 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh, yer’d ought ter see the luck Jim 
Finnegan hed yesterday!” 

* What did he do?” questioned the golfer. 

“Why,” said the lad, gleefully, “he got 
hit in the hed with a golf-ball, the man giv’ 
him a dollar, an’ he won't hev’ ter go ter 
school fur a whole week!” 


No Use 


RURAL PARISHIONER (meeting his pastor 
after a protracted drought). * Ain't it about 
time, sir, ter pray in church fer rain?” 

JOVIAL CLERGYMAN. “ My good man, what 
the dickens is the use of praying for rain 
with the wind in the northeast?” 





A Better Job 


A CERTAIN distinguished minister, who is 
unusually plain in physical appearance, tells 
this story on himself: He was visiting at a 
country house, and was being shown round 
the place by his host’s little daughter, a 
pretty and precocious child of six. She was 
somewhat shy at first, but gradually grew 
accustomed to her distinguished visitor, 
finally asking him, with serious face: 

* Did God make all things?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

* Did He make you?’ 

* Yes, He made me, my child.” 

* And did He make me too?” 

Nes,” 

“Well, He must have got a good deal bet- 
ter at it since he made you.” 


’ 


A New Use for Shakespeare 


Mrs. Mayprick, who has returned to 
America after her fifteen years of imprison- 
ment in England, tells an amusing anecdote 
of her life there. In the English prison the 
convicts are not allowed to use profane lan- 
guage, and the restriction becomes extremely 
irksome for many of them. One of the keep- 
ers, says Mrs. Maybrick, was once passing 
a cell when he overheard the convict within 
talking loudly to himself. The keeper 
stopped to listen. 

* Out, damn spot!” he heard, repeated 
over and over with intense emphasis. 

* Here, you!” called the keeper. “ No 
swearing—stop that!” 

The man drew himself up, and replied, 
with dignity. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me,” 
he inquired, “that one can’t even quote 
Shakespeare in this place?” 





Genealogy 


Smatt Boy (just home from_ school). 
“Mamma, Miss Simpson says I’m descended 
from a monkey.” 

His Moruer (glancing severely at her hus- 
band). “ Not on my side, darling.” 





A New Variety 4 


A New York woman tells of an experience 
which she had recently in one of the large 
department stores. She was looking for 
some house furnishings, and, walking up to 
one of the floor-walkers, asked where she 
could see the candelabra. 

“All canned goods two counters to the 
left,” answered the official guide, briefly. 
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Some Witty Responses 


SOME entertaining impromptu witticisms 
of the English dramatist, Douglas Jerrold, 
are recalled by “ T. Pp.” ; 

On one occasion, on being asked to con- 
tribute to a subscription fund for a needy 
author, he impatiently inquired the sum 
needed for relief. 

Well,” was the response, “1 think just 
four and two naughts will ai him straight.” 
‘Put me down for one of the naughts, 4 


was the reply. 


A lawyer, replying to the toast of his 
health drunk at a dinner of artists, stam- 
mered out that he did not expect the honor, 
as law could hardly be considered one of the 
arts; whereupon Jerrold interjected one word 
only—* Black.” 





“There’s one song in > remarked a 
musical bore to Jerrold, speaking of a pop- 
ular opera, * which always carries me away.” 

* Would that I could sing it!” ejaculated 
Jerrold. 


It is related that on another occasion a 
long-winded friend stopped Jerrold, who was 
hurrying on urgent business along Regent 
Street, with the question, * Well, Jerrold, 
my boy, what is going on?” 

“T am,’ retorted Jerrold, shooting by 
without further response. 





Nothing ‘Left 


Snortiy after the opening of the present 
Congress, one of the new Senators, a man of 
very moderate means, began to look about 
for a furnished residence which he desired 
to lease for six years. Among the many im- 
portunate owners there was a woman of 
considerable wealth who dogged the Sena- 
tor’s footsteps night and day to the end that 
she might let him her elegantly furnished 
mansion in the fashionable quarter of the 
capital. 

Finally the Senator consented to inspect 
the place under the guidance of the lady her- 
self. When the two began a discussion as to 
the terms of the lease, the owner said: 

* Now, my dear Senator, I propose to lease 
this house to you for a mere song, as I am 
anxious to secure a tenant who will see that 
my handsome appointments are not dam- 
aged.” 

“And how much, madam,” queried the 
Senator, “ are’ you going to ask?” 

“ Forty-five hundred dollars,” calmly re- 
sponded the lady, “and at that figure it’s 
a bargain.” 

Whereupon the Senator of moderate means 
lapsed into a deep reverie. After an em- 
barrassing silence, the owner of the house 
said: 

“ Why,what are you thinking of, Senator?” 

“My dear lady,” replied the Senator, “I 
was just wondering what, in the event of 
my taking your house, I should do with the 
remaining $500 of my salary.” 

\ 





The Verdict 


Recorps of the ancient city Gorgeana, 
founded in 1640, better known at the pres- 
ent time as York Harbor, Maine, contain 
many quaint and unusual stories of the early 
life of the town. 

At the entrance to York Harbor a_ bold 
promontory known as Stage Neck extends 
some distance into the sea, from which 
formerly, in stormy weather, a temporary 
light in the form of a lantern hoisted upon 
an upright pole was displayed as a warning 
to mariners. 

One dark winter night a sloop was wreck- 
ed on these rocks. a survivor on being 
questioned about the catastrophe said: 

‘The vessel struck, turned over on her 
side, and the skipper and another barrel 
of whiskey rolled overboard.” 

The local coroner was summoned, and this 
somewhat startling verdict was returned: 

“We find that the deceased fell from the 
masthead and was killed; he rolled over- 
board and was drowned: he floated ashore 


and froze to death; and the rats eat him 
up alive!” 
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After the play, reveries ove: a bottle of rare 


In its subtle flavor and bouquet linger memories of that 
unwritten drama in which America’s first white daughter 
played her mysterious role under the famous Scupper- 
nong from whose juices our wine is made. 

The grape she loved we offer you—only enriched 
and mellowed by three centuries of care and cultivation. 
A white wine moderately sweet. In no sense an zwzta- 
tion of any foreign vintage, because there is no foreign 
wine, even the rarest Tokay from Hungary, that can 
match Virginia Dare in charm of flavor and bouquet. 


The distinctive American Garrett label makes us responsible for the absolute 
purity of our wines, putting them in a class with the staple products for the home 
table, and, therefore, they should be sold by grocers as well as regular wine merchants. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell Garrett’s wines, you will confer a favor on him 
and us by sending his name. 

Wine serving is really a fixe art with which every one should be familiar, Our 
booklet, 


It conti ains a description of Garrett’s ‘‘ Virginia Dare,” ‘‘Minnehaha,”’ ‘ Poca- 
hontas,” etc., delicious American wines of guaranteed purity, when, where and how 
to serve them, Also, valuable recipes for delicious . everages, hints on wineglass 
etiquette, etc. It also explains how you may buy direct from us, if unable to buy 
Garrett’s Wines at home. If your dealer will not supply you, we w#//, and pay 
delivery charges, We 7xszs¢ upon refunding the money if you are not satisfied, 
whether you buy from us or your dealer. Your name and address on a postal will 
bring the booklet—write to-day, also stating your dealer's name. 


GARRETT & CO., P. O. Box 507, Norfolk, Va. 


Pioreer American Wine Growers. 
St. Louis, Mo. ESTABLISHED 1835. San Francisco, Cal, 














Frult Trees, Small Fruits, {Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens and Shrubs, 8 hade Trees, searee 
Roses, Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. The 
most complete collections in this country. 
Gold Medal—Paris—Pan<American—St. Louis 
102 prizes New York State Fair, 1904. 
ui uownees. present ees ange 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


[ Mt. Hope Nurseries. Established 65 Years. 
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THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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March, 1905 
| The Czar’s Soliloquy. . . + + + © + © © © © « «© MARK TWAIN 


Theodore Roosevelt and Tiberius Gracchus. . . . CHARLES S. DANA 


The Treaty-Making Power . . «© « + + « «+ Senator S. M. CULLOM, 

Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
How the Stock-Market Reflects Values . . . ». CHARLES A, CONANT 
The Merchant Marine Investigation . . . +. +» « JAMES W. GARNER 


Lancelot, Guinevere and Arthur. . . « « + « « JULIA MAGRUDER 


International Aspect of Our Tariff Situation . . . . . 
Tariff Expert in the Bureau of Statistics, 


| Immortality of the Soul. . . . + + « « « « « JAMES H, HYSLOP, 
Formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. 
Danger of Government Rate-Making . . . . . « « DAVID WILLCOX, 
President of the Delaware & Hudson Company. 


The Passive Resistance Movement in England, 


The Rev. Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD 


Why the Panama Canal Should Not be Sea-Level, 
Brigadier-General P. C. HAINS, U.S.A. 


London ; St. Petersburg ; Berlin ; Washington 





50 cents a copy $5.00 a Year 





Keene pe eee = 
IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, REACHED BY THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Many beautiful scenes like this on the Michigan Central and connections. 
Send four cents for Summer Vacation Tours, ready in April; Chicago 
to Thousand Islands, White Mountains and the Sea. Address 
O. W. Ruggles, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
g aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 





BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Slow 


A PINE Street lawyer says that he 
recently had a somewhat complicated legal 
proposition to discuss with a colleague 
from Chicago. 

The Chicago attorney had called at the 
Pine Street man’s office about eleven o'clock, 
and when 1 o'clock arrived, which was 
the New York lawyer’s usual time to 
go to luncheon, the two were still far 
from agreed as to the best course they 
were to adopt with reference to the 
business in hand. 

“Suppose we adjourn for lunch,” sug- 
gested the New-Yorker. 

The Chicago man assented, postponing his 
departure for Chicago long enough to close 
the transaction, provided they could get a 
quick, lunch. 

“JT know a place not far from here,” said 
the Pine Street lawyer, “ where we can be 
served and out again inside of twenty min- 
utes.” 

“Do you call that a ‘quick lunch’? ex- 
claimed the Chicagoan, in a tone of disgust; 
“why, out our way, anything over ten min- 
utes we call a dinner.” 





Close Shaving 


THE following is told of a politician in a 
Pennsylvania town well known for his 
ardent support of the principles of the 
prohibition party. According to the phy- 
sician who was consulted by this man, who 
fancied himself quite ill, he was told that 
there was really nothing the matter 
with him. ‘“ What you need,” said the 
doctor, “is a stimulant,—a little whiskey 
now and then will make you all right 
in no time.” 

* Whiskey!” gasped the politician, “ why, 
doctor, my folks wouldn’t stand such a thing 
for a minute! Don’t you know that I am a 
prohibitionist ?” 

“1 think,” replied the physician, “ that 
the difticulty may be overcome. TI’ll send 
you 2 jug of excellent liquor. You’ll take it 
in hot water from three to four times a 
day.” 

* But, doctor,” persisted the prohibitionist, 
“when I send for the hot water, the family 
may suspect something.” 

“You shave, don’t you?” suggested the 
physician. ‘Send your shaving-mug down- 
stairs. The hot-water may be sent to you in 
that.” 

A short time after, the physician called 
to see how his patient was getting on. 
Every one in the house appeared to be greatly 
perturbed. In response to the doctor’s sur- 
prised query, the family chorused: 

“Oh, he’s all right physically, doctor, but 
we really think he’s quite out of his mind. 
Why, he’s been shaving himself every hour or 
so for a week.” 








THE MARDI GRAS. 





Low-erate Tour to New Orleans via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the especial benefit of those desiring to witness 
the unique Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for a 
personally-conducted tour, to leave New_York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, Friday, 
March 3. A — train of high-class Pullman 
equipment will be run, in charge of a tourist agent. 
Three days will be devoted to New Orleans, the party 
returning direct to New York. 

Tourists will occupy this train continuously, so 
that hotel accommodations and meals in New 
Orleans will not have to be considered. A special 
grand-stand will be provided on the main line of the 
great parades. Round-trip rate, including round- 
trip transportation, Pullman berth in both directions 
and during stay in New Orleans, all meals in dining- 
car during entire trip, and seat in special grand-stand 
at New Orleans: $75 from New York, $70 from 
Philadelphia, $65 from Baltimore, and $63 from Wash- 


| ington. Proportionate rates from other points. 


Detailed itineraries and full information may be ob- 
tained of Ticket Agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger 


| Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or Geo. W. 


Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rolls up like a window shade, into 
@ metal case. Keeps strop clean 
and soft. Preventsit from drying 
out or collecting dust. Entirely 
automatic. Always ready for use, 
Very handy in traveling. 

&TYLES—No. A. Enameled 
Case, Single Leather, price 50c. 
No. B. Engraved Aluminum Case, 
Single Leather, price #1. No. D. 
Engraved Aluminum Case, Canvas 
and Leather, price 61.50. No. & 
Sterling Silver Case, Ebony Ends, 
Canvasand Leather, finest quality, 
price &5. Sent postpaid if yonr 
deaier cannot supply. Warranted 
satisfactory. 

Torrey’s OilEdge Dressing wit 
keep any strop soft and pliable; 
price 15e at dealers’ or mailed on 
receipt of prive. Catalogue of 
Torrey Strops containing valuable 
information for those who shave, 
sent free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0. Box 46 Worcester, Mass. 









Give 
the children 


and Confections 


Wholesome, pure, delicious 
Sold where they sell the best. 


Instantaneous 
Chocolate 










made instantly with 
boiling milk. 
1816 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 
Established 
1842 















OCKTAILS drunk right 
after making are raw. 
The rare flavor of CLUB 
COCKTAILS is due to: 
exquisite proportions of 
choice old liquors and 
thorough wood ageing. 

Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, 


Whiskey, Holland Gin 
aM, Tom Gin and York. ” 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 


The Clug 
LA 

















The ee 
“ Ocularscope ” Pe, 
a 






Free 


Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own eyes without an oculist: Send 
for our *¢Ocularscope,”’ the latest invention of the 
2oth century. Sent Free, with our beautiful Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of spec- 
tacles and eyeglasses. 
Mail order only. 
Send to-day. 

GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 


500 HOUSEMAN BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


























CHEAP RATES California, Washington, 


Oregon, Colorado.. We 


secure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above States 
forintending settlers. Write for rates. Map of California free, 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 8-355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR, J. L. STEPHENS CO,, 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Music 


Two Modern Music-makers 


Fevtix WEINGARTNER is probably, after 
Richard Strauss, Germany’s most distin- 
guished living composer; there is as little 
doubt that Claude Debussy holds a similar 
position in the contemporary musie world of 
France; it was, therefore, a device full of 
interest to musicians for the Kneisel Quartet 
to place upon the same programme, at their 
recent con¢ert in Mendelssohn Hall, two un- 
commonly characteristic works by these very 
modern music - makers — Weingartner’s new 
Sextet in E-minor, and two movements from 
the G-minor Quartet of Debussy. 

It would have been difficult to select two 
compositions in chamber-music form which 
would have been more strikingly representa- 
tive of their respective artistic sources—the 
first so significant of those traits which be- 
long peculiarly to the music of modern Ger- 
many, the second so unmistakably a product 
of the France of to-day. 

Weingartner’s work is the newer of the 
two, so far as its American hearing is con- 
cerned; its performance by the Kneisels, as- 
sisted by the composer himself and a double- 
bass player borrowed from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the first in this coun- 
try, whereas the Debussy Quartet, of which 
the first two movements were abstracted, was 
played here some years ago by Mr. Kneisel 
and his associates. Mr. Weingartner’s 
musical forebears are unmistakably indicated 
in this Sextet, and in his Second Symphony 
and his tone-poems, “ King Lear” and “ The 
Elysian Fields *—all of which had previous- 
ly been heard in New York: in “ King Lear ” 
one perceives Berlioz and Wagner; in “ The 
Elysian Fields ” the voice is again the voice 
of Wagner; in the Symphony and the Sextet 
Mr. Weingartner adopts in turn the accents 
of Brahms, of Wagner, of Schumann, of 
Richard Strauss—for his imagination, as Mr. 
Stedman has said of certain of the Vic- 
torian poets, is “eclectic and_ refining,” 
rather than creative. His Sextet is an adroit 
tissue of mocds and colors patterned after 
many styles: one feels continually the 
activity—discriminating, in the main—of a 
sensitive and richly stored musical con- 
sciousness, rather than the spontaneous ut- 
terance of an independent and powerful per- 
sonality. The result is often effective, in a 
somewhat turgid and spectacular manner; 
and the work has occasional, though not 
very distinguished, beauties. But one is not 
convinced: one recognizes the ingenuity of 
the mosaic, the dexterous art which has 
given it structural symmetry; but of indi- 
vidual character it has none. 

In the presence of the Debussy music one 
is aware of an artistic impulse totally differ- 
ent in origin and effect. Whereas Wein- 
gartner writes in the manner common to 
most of the younger German composers, with 
the exception of Richard Strauss, Debussy 
is unmistakably a product, as he is the 
leader, of the vounger French school. Un- 
like the majority of his Teutonie contem- 
poraries, he has none of the restlessness and 
violence which result from a misguided at- 
tempt at dramatic forcefulness; nor is the 
music rhetorical or bombastic, as in much 
that is admired in the work of Wein- 
gartner, Mahler, Von Hausegger, and Schil- 
lings. 

Debussy goes quietly, with French poise 
and finesse, about his business of making 
music serve his purpose as a heightened form 
of beautiful speech. He never abuses his 
instrument; one feels him persuading it to 
speak, as De Pachmann coaxes the tones from 
a responsive keyboard. In this delicate feel- 
ing for his art and in the subtle use which 
he makes of its possibilities of eloquent ex- 
pression, Debussy suggests Whistler: and in 
his music, as in a “ Nocturne” by Whistler, 
there is the persuasion of an art which is 
permanently appealing because it is insin- 
uating rather than assertive. Debussy is 
often evasive and enigmatic—his style bears 
somewhat the same relation to Weingart- 
ner’s that Mallarmé’s remoteness and ‘com- 
plexity bear to the facile brilliancy of Bour- 
get. If Mallarmé had been a musician, he 
might have written as Debussy writes in his 
Quartet. Were M. Bourget a musician and 
a German, one can imagine him producing 
just such a work as Weingartner’s Sextet. 
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URAD CIGARETTES give 
the ultimate perfection of 
Turkish tobacco, a perfect 

blending of the rarest growths. 
Mr. Allan Ramsay, in his sixteen 
years’ service as Turkey’s gov- 
ernment expert, has led his skill 
up to 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


Try them when business skies 
are darkly blue. They scatter 
Sunbeams and lighten up the 
gloomy recesses of disturbing 
problems. 


10 for 15 Cents 





Better live rich than die rich. 





Many who 


skimp themselves would live rich if they had a 


good policy of life insurance. 
No importunity. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Copyright Wotices 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTEK OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 





Particulars free. 


Class A, XXc. No. 108312.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
* Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By Philip 

.» LI 


Schaff, D.D. «D. In three volumes. 


Volume I.—The 


History of Creeds,” the right whereof he claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 


copyrights, 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
V ASHINGTON, D.C. ) 


Class A, XXec. No. 108313.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 


Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of 


a 


BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume II.—The 
Greek and Latin Creeds, with Translations,” the right w hereof 
he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 


United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Cops rights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 





OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 


LIBRARY OF CONGKESS, 
Wasninoton, D. C. 


Class A, XXc. No. 108314.—To wit: Be i¢ remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 


* Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. 


he Creeds of 


Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By Philip 


Schaff, D.D., LL:D. 


In three volumes. Volume III.—The 


Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with Translations,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 


of the United States respecting copyrights. 3 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Lidrartan of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 
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THE SEAL OF 
APPROBATION 


was stamped upon 


i 
i 
: 
i 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


at the St. Louis Exposition by 
the Jury of Awards, who, allow- 
ing and confirming every claim 
of excellence and superiority, 
unanimously pronounced it 


WINNER OF THE 


GRAND 
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Chicago’s Theater Train—11.80 P.M.—New York Central. 


PRIZE 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Ine 
auguration of President Roosevelt, 


On account of the Inauguration of President 
Roosevelt on March 4, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets to Washington, 
March 2, 3, and 4, good tor return passage until 
March 8, inclusive, from New York, Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, Wilkesbarre, Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, and intermediate stations; 
from all stations on the Delaware Division, and from 
all stations in the State of New Jersey, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit 
of ticket with Joint Agent in Washington on or 
before March 8 and payment of fee of $1.00 will 
secure extension of return limit to leave Washington 
on or before March 18. For specific rates and full 
information apply to Ticket Agents. 










60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRIGHTS &c. 
| Anyone sending a sketch and Sonertetion may 

quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably pT ANDDO Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest —, for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢12roneway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. q 
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is safe, sure and effective; has all the feat- 
ures of any pocket arm and a grip that is 
Adopted by the 
police departments in all the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


“peculiar to itself.” 


Catalogue showing all models of COLT’S 
REVOLVERS 
and PISTOLS 
mailed on appli- 


SURREY, TYPE, ONE 
18 orsce power, $1350 


With top, water-proof side curtains, etc,$150 extra 





operator mecd never fear bein 
passed by other vehicles, whatever 
their rated power. @ No moachine 
utilizes power so thorou . Full 
information on request. COther models $750, 
$850,$2000 and $3000. C73 »nedyate de}iverpe 





London Office : 
15 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





New York Age 





Dlaro Office and Fac 


Branches, Boston, Chicago, 


tory; Kenosha Wisconsin. 


Philadelphia. 


3134West Tyo-4 hth Street. 


epresentatives in all 


eading cities, 








Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in 
through Pullman tourist sleeping cars from 
Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change. Double berth only $7. 

Fast trains. Choice of routes. Meals in dining 
cars (a la carte). 


Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to get 
there, how long it takes, and what it costs via the 

AND 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 
Booklets and folders sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Model B, Limousine.............. 


Model A.. 


EE the new Vertical, Four-Cylinder 
Motor, with its hat off. 

Every working part may thus be 
promptly uncovered, excepting the 
‘Transmission Gear. 

That’s just beneath the foot board, for- 
ward of front seat, 

You raise that board, turn a handle, and 
lift off top section of Aluminum Gear 
Case. 

Thus you have it all under your eye, in 
five seconds. 

Now, you may fake out this whole 
Transmission Gear of the 1905 Winton 
Srom above, without removing the seat or 
getting underthecar. Convenient, isn’t it? 

Note the new Twin-Springs. These ad- 
just instantly to light or heavy loads. 

They make easy riding on very rough 
roads. They take the hard work off the 
Tires. They protect the Motor from 
vibration and jolts in going over Car 
Tracks and “ Thank-ye-Mums.” 

Then, there’s the Winton absolute Speed 
Control. It works by Air-pressure from 
the Motor. 

Your foot, on the pedal, releases the air- 
pressure gradually, That pedal alone thus 
gives you a speed of from 4 miles an hour 


16-20 Horse-power.. 
24—30 Horse-power.. 
-24—30 Horse-power.. 
40-50 Horse-Power.. 
40-50 Horse-power.. 


up to 40 miles an hour, just according to 
how much you press it. 

The New Steering Gear on the 1905 
Winton can’t wear in any ove place more 
than in another. 

It thus makes “lost motion” and “ wedg- 
ing” on short turns impossible as a result 
of uneven wear. 

In this the Winton Steering Gear differs 
from all others now in use. 

‘The Four Vertical Cylinders of the new 
Winton Motor are fed by one single 
Carburetor, and sparked by one single 
Magneto. No Multiple Vibrator—no Dry 
Battery and no Storage Battery (Accumu- 
lator) needed. 

Yo Springs, Valves, nor Air-pressure on 
the Oil feed, which is Gear driven, and 
cannot siphon nor flood the Motor. 

The New Model “ 1905 Winton ” Car is 
graceful as a greyhound, but as strong as 
steel can make it. 

Model C, shown above, has as much 
ag as the $2500 Winton of last year, 

ut has 800 Ibs. less weight to carry. 


Get the new Winton book on “ How to 
Choose an Automobile.” 
Address The Winton Motor Carriage 


Co., Dept. N, Cleveland, Ohio. 



















THE LATEST NOVELTY IN MENS CLOTHING a te 7 
WILL BE SOLD BY THE LEADING CLOTHIERS yy 
EVERYWHERE, /or SPRING AND. SUMMER _?’ 
















Ask for 
the 


‘LORD 
LOVAT 


Mede 
exclusively 


BOOKLET 
THE CLOTHES 
A MAN SHOULD 
WEAR 5 | UPON 


REQUEST a 
HN OTH So iP 


THE’ KB SYSTEM o/FINE HAND ste CLOTHES FOR MEN | 
Cc FE ICC A G'O 


New York. Philadelphia. nostnds ' San Francisca 
Ik YOUR CLOTHIER CANT SUPPLY YOI WE WILL TELL YOU WHO CAN 
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